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use poor seed, or plant by hand, instead of using 


(Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
Hints on Economy in Farming. 
The best farmer is, usually, he who can get 
the largest and best returns, with the most 
economical expenditure of means and least ex- 
haustion of the fertility of the soil. First, in 
preparing the soil—the least outlay is not the 
most economical ; but the one which will give 
the greatest increased ratio of profit. Keeping 
this axiom before us — What farmer, whose 
land needs under-draining or sub-soiling, can 
afford to invest his surplus earnings on bond 
and mortgage, or in stocks, which pay an annual 
interest of only 7 per cent? 
It has{been proved, experimentally, that a ju- 
dicious investment in under-draining and sub- 
soil plowing, wiil repay itself in full, with in- 
terest, from increased productiveness, in a very 
few years, giving to the future a continuous 
increase ; while the original, being already re- 
turned, may be elsewhere judiciously applied. 
It would, then, appear to be false economy, to 
invest means where a less income will be re- 
alized. 
Shallow-plowed soils, without under-draining, 
are more liable to suffer from drouth, and pro- 
duce less with the same amount of outlay, than 
under-drained and sub-soiled soils; it must, 
then, be poor economy to cultivate soils in this 
condition. Good seed, at any price, is cheaper 
than poor without cost. 
Soils well prepared by under-draining, sub- 
soiling, &c., if laid down to grass— need be 
re-seeded but seldom ; the seed germinates with 
greater certainty than in the shallow-plowed, 
less-fined soil—it is best economy in purchasing 
or raising, to have only the best. Where it is 
necessary to sow the seed broadcast, it should 
be evenly distributed; in most cases it can be 
better done with some of the grain drills or 
seed sowers—they doing it in less time, more 
evenly, and with less seed. When planted in 
hills or drills, the rows should be straight, to 
facilitate after culture ; the seed covered evenly. 
Where the area planted is large and the ground 
will admit, machines will do the work with 
more uniformity and greater expedition, so that 
it would not be economical for the farmer to 





Silver Mining Company, ° . 
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In composting barn-yard, and other manure 
of the farm, it is economy to provide sufficient 
absorbents to take up the liquids and absorb 
the ammonia; also, to provide drainage vats, 
supplied with a pump, to throw back any drain- 
age, and thus prevent fire fanging. 

In applying manure to the soil, the question 
—instead of being, bow little will do for the 
crop?—should rather be, how much can be 
used with increased profit? As, probably, few 
farmers can make all the manure they can use 
with profit, it is economy to purchase, and use 
in connection with his manure, such fertilizers 
as the markets afford and he finds, on experi- 
ment, the most profitable—it being poor econ- 
omy to attempt to grow crops without a free 
application of fertilizing material, where the 
soil does not possess original fertility. 

The best-constructed tools, made from the 
best quality of steel, are lighter and stronger 
than those of iron, work easier, keep freer from 
rust, and require the least expenditure of mus- 
cle; and, as a matter of course, are the most 
econonical. ‘Tools made as above, of light and 
durable material, to be worked by the horse 
wherever possible—make a great saving in the 
cultivating of crops over hand culture; while 
the work may be done in time, simply because 
less time is required in its performance. H. 





Weepinc Porarogs with SHeer.—It may not 
be known to farmers in general that it is a com- 
mon practice in some of the potato growing 
districts to turn a flock of eLeep into the potato 


field for the purpose of eating down the weeds. 
The sheep will not touch a potato vine. 

This pasturing with sheep is very advantageous 
when the crop is a late planted one, so that the 
hoeing cannot be completed until the haying or 
harvesting is finished. At the growing season 
it is the farmer’s aim to keep down the grass 
and weeds, so that they may be covered by the 
cultivator and hoe, when these are used. 
Pasturing with sheep will attain this object. 
Early planted crops, the cultivation of which is 
completed in the early part of summer, fre- 
quently becomes grassy and weedy before the 
time of digging, when the size of the tops pre- 
cludes cultivation. In this stage, the sheep are 
economical weeders. It is hardly necessary to 


mention that the feed thus given to sheep makes 
a double profit, inasmuch as it costs absolutely 
nothing, while labor is saved and weeds prevented 








from seeding.— Farm and Fireside. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
STIRRING THE SOIL. 

It is an axiom in agriculture, that stirring 
the soil in adrouth moistens it; yet few things 
are less regarded. We cultivate to keep down 
the weeds; but we do not observe the effect it 
has otherwise upon the soil, save as it mellows it, 
and that only in the sense of putting it ‘ia or- 
der.” Did we take the pains to open this mel- 
low eoil, stirred so often in a drouth — and it 
would take just one second to kick it open with 
the foot—we would learn something. 

How many dothis? Not one in a hundred. 
Were they to do this smallest of things—with 
yet the greatest of importance attached to it— 
they would see what is now a haid thing to 
believe (with them), namely, that to throw the 
moist soil to the air and take the dry under, is 
not a drying process. So it seems indeed to be, 
and all of us have been incredulous at first.— 
But, when experiment carries the thing out 
decidedly, there is then no getting away from 
it. As well deny the calculation of eclipses: 
and yet this would be the case universally, ex- 
cept among the scientific. But now we must 
believe. So we will believe that the process of 
stirring the soil is a means of moistening it, 
if we only observe it as we observe the eclipses. 

Where the cultivator has often run through 
between the corn rows there is a mellow, moist 
soil—the mellower the moister. Right beside 
it, at the hill, the case is different. Evenif the 
soil seems mellow, it is somewhat harsh and dry 
—dry for an inch or more, according to the 
drouth. 

We have called farmers’ attention to this fre- 
quently, after persuading them to cultivate 
thoroughly. These were convinced—convinced 
for all time. But, they were only convinced of 
the moisture which was induced, Of the fertility 
which was added—and all from the atmosphere, 
and therefore clear gain—this they were not 
yet ready to believe: they could not “‘see it ;” 
and it is difficult to persuade them by experi- 
ment, by observation. Science must aid in this 
matter. It must be shown that the air, being 
charged with fertility—the very fertility of the 
negligent farmers — leaves that fertility with 
the soil when it comes in contact with it. 

We all know, and now more than ever, the 
attractive influence of soil. Its use as a disin- 
fectant has taught us this. The ground attracts 
the gases—and no ground more than that 
charged with clay. Liebig taught us this years 
ago. Now, the air, being charged with gases, 
loses these gases when it comes in contact with 
earth: mellow, clay soil, especially—and no soil 
good for anything is without clay. 

Hence, the more we throw our ground to the 
air, the more porous we make it to let the air 
in—the more of these gases are taken up. We 
thus see that the soil as well as the plant draws 
from the atmosphere. 

And now, how does the air take up moisture? 
It does this by capilliary attraction where there 
is a chance for it. But generally there is but 
little chance. The ground is so hard below, so 
compact, that no moisture can get up, or 80. 
little as to be scarcely perceptible. We need 





not say that such a soil suffers in a drouth. 


But drain your soil, and, in connection with 
the draining, cultivate deeply—sub-soil your 
land, but do not bring up the raw soil, or but 
little of it (unless you wish to do with light 
crops for a few years—but better crops after); and 
then work your top-soil. 

The porous soil brings up the water from the 
fountains (inexhaustible) below; it is done as a 
wick draws its oil—only, instead of the fibres, 
there are grains or sands ; but they leave enough 
space—and continuous—between, to meet the 
same principle. 

But the surface soil is the special point.— 
Here, the ground is moistened by the warm 
air coming in contact with the cool earth thrown 
up and made porous to enter, and condenses, 
as we see on the sides of a vessel filled with 
water, where the temperature is much lower on 
the surface of the vessel than that of the sur- 
rounding air. The air thus coming in contact 
with the cooler earth condenses, and as a mat- 
ter of course deposits its water (including its 
fertility). This is the case whether the air be- 
low is made porous or not. But the two to- 
gether greatly increase the moisture. Thus a 
few inches’ cultivation hasan effect. The deep- 
er the stirring, however, the better. 

You will say: ‘But the moisture is dried off 
by a warm, dry air. So it is at the surface— 
because the surface is heated and becomes as 
hot as the air and hotter, and therefore evap- 
orates its moisture. But, introduce your pitcher 
(with ice water in it) or a cold stone, and what 
is the result then? A profuse sweating. So, if 
the soil could be kept cool, there would be the 
sweating. But, down in the ground it is cool, 
compared with the air, and therefore it deposits 
its moisture. 

Now, then, the more we can keep this ground 
cool, the moister it will be. This is inevitable, 
never failing. 

But, let your soil lie on the top still, and let 
the sun keep heating it and therefore drying it 
—doing this constantly without any cooling— 
and you may rely upon a dry, unproductive 
surface. The principle is, there are two con- 
tending forces — evaporation and deposition,— 
In stirring the soil, the latter gets the advantage. 
The pitcher (the soil) is cooler — beyond the 
point of excess —than the air; and this takes 
place mostly at night when the earth cools (by 
radiation), and the air remains warm; hence, 
dew—and the ground takes in greedily this dew. 

Shall we, then, stir our soil? Shall we do it 
thoroughly and continuously—the more, the 
more benefit, both in moisture and fertility : 
or, shall we let the drouth have full play on 
our corn and hoed crops? Stirring is our main 
resort. It is mulching — mulching with soil, 
fine, like saw-dust or ground tan-bark. In this 
hot, drouthy climate of ours, we are reckless, 
inexcusably so, if we do not avail ourselves of 
this. Let there be less land rather, and more 
attention to the soil. F. 


Singular Fatality among Stock. 

We !earn that several horses and cattle have 
recently died near Jas. J.O’Fallon’s, just north 
of the city. Among the stock that have died, 
is a Jack and Jennet. The stock taken with 
the disease, appear to be stupid and sleepy, re- 
fuse food, and die inacouple of days. ‘The dis- 
ease is said to resemble the Texas fever, but it 
is the first time that we have heard that horses 
‘and jacks were subject to that disease. We 
have the above facts from J. V. Schenk, of the 
Dacotah House. 





On the Application of Land Plaster. 

Having been interested in the manufacture 
and practical uses of land plaster for over thirty 
years, and after studying its effects upon the 
various crops to which I have applied it .rom 
time to time, I am induced, for the benefit of the 
farming community, to submit the result of my 
experiments and experience with gypsum, as a 
top dressing for clover, roots and barley—to 
which crops I have applied it with excellent 
results. 

It is also a useful adjunct in barn-yards, stables, 
pig-styes and cess-pools, where it ought to be 
freely and constantly used, to prevent the escape 
of the ammonia evolved from decaying urine 
and animal matter. 

There is no doubt that its action, when sown 
as a top-dressing upon growing crops, is wholly 
atmospheric, that its affinity for the ammonia, 
with which the common air is highly impreg- 
nated, by the gases constantly thrown off from 
decomposing matter, causes it to attract and fix 
those floating essences, for the use and benefit 
of the crops to which gypsum has been so ap- 
plied; and though it may have no direct affinity 
for pure water, still I find that green crops, es- 
pecially clover, which have received a top-dres- 
sing of gypsum, in attracting the ammonia dur- 
ing the night, also retain the dew in which it is 
embodied; for, in walking over a plastered 
clover field in the morning, I find my feet satu- 
rated with water, whereas, in an adjoining un- 
plastered field, they would as surely come out 
perfectly dry. 

My farm wasoriginally asandy loam. It has 
decreased in vegetable mould, and become more 
adhesive by arable culture for the last thirty-five 
years, to which latter effect the intermediate 
pasturing of sheep has also contributed. 

On this soil, one hundred pounds of plaster to 
the acre is the maximum quantity required, and 
when applied in excess, no greater effect is pro- 
duced. 

Used on barley, especially in dry seasons, its 
effects are beneficial ; but when mixed with two 
barrels of common salt per acre, the combination 
keeps the soil moist, strengthens the straw, and 
produces a better and heavier grain. 

On turnips and carrots, a mixture of one 
hundred pounds each of plaster and wood ashes, 
with two barrels of salt to the acre, applied as 
a top-dressing, will greatly improve the crop 
both in quantity and quality, and will enable 
the roots to stand a drouth such as they were 
subjected to last year, and keep green and grow- 
ing all the time. 

In the township of Waterloo, the German 
farmers are applying it in the fall upon their 
winter wheat, as they inform me, with good 
effect. I have not as yet tried it myself, but as 
they have used it more extensively last season, 
I presume the experiment is satisfactory. 

The evaporation and escape of gases from 
manure heaps, stables, &c., &c., can be prevented 
by frequent sprinklings of gypsum, which ab- 
sorbs these subtle elements, and precipitates 
them into a fixed salt of ammonia (hartshorn) 
for the use of the crops to which it may be after- 
wards applied. 

The annual loss to farmers by the waste of 
evaporation 1s enormous, as the best and most 
subtle elements of their manure heaps and urinal 
washings, are lost from want of proper economy 
and care, and, like the riches of a spendthrift, 
are dissipated to the wind for the benefit of 
others, and to the ultimate ruin of himself. In 
manure, upon which plaster has been from time 
to time applied, decomposition is retarded ; but 
its whole strength is retained intact, and after- 
wards, when turned out in the field, effluvia is 
hardly perceptible, This proves that gypsum 
acts on the gases and ammoniacal matter alone, 
that it isan effective chemical agent in adapting 
these elements to the use of growing crops, and 
that it exerts no influence whatever on the soil 








itself.—T, W. C., Paris, in Canada Farmer. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
What an Old, Experienced Farmer 
nee Said. 
That to sow foul seed, is as bad as to get the 
itch or the measles ; and much worse to get rid 


of them. 
That stock and seed must be renewed; or, like 


land without manure, they will run out. 

That a man must take to the ground that he 
tills, or the ground will take him. 

That it is good to make mistakes sometimes, 
as that will whip you in to avoid them. 

That ashes are good on meadows when the 
season is dry ; also on potatoes, roots, and other 
things that require moisture. 

That it is always good to be up early, not only 
to work, but to see to things, that all is right— 
fences up and cattle in their place. 

That it is a good thing to have your work 
done early in the spring; and a very good thing 
to have it done early in the fall, so that you are 
ready for the first foul weather. 

That it is good to keep an account of things, 
and know where you stand. 

That it is a very good plan to treat your boys 
like your boys, and not like strangers. This 
will keep them at home. 

That to abuse a “‘crittur,” is toabuse a member 


of the family. 

That it is not humbling yourself to go toa 
neighbor and ask his advice, especially when 
he surpasses you in hiscrops. And so you must 
act in return. Get light wherever you can; 
and communicate it; thatis the doctrine, To 
be humble like the earth you work—that isa 
good way of living. It prepares you to go to 
that earth again when you die. F.G. 

STONE BOATS--HOW TO MAKE, 

Procure a plank two-and-one-half or three 
inches thick, (if of best oak timber, two inches 
is sufficient,) sawed eight feet long, six feet of 
which will be sawed straight—the other two feet 
at an angle of twenty degrees, for the purpose 
of giving sufficient rise to the front part of the 
“boat,” to enable it to ride over stones or any 
other obstacle in its passage; these planks are 
to be put together and fastened by cross-bars of 
strap iron, so as to get the desired width—thirty 
to thirty-six is the proper width for moving. At 
each side, pin or spike a rib piece, three inches 
square, to prevent the stones rolling off. The 
front part should be rounded off, and strength- 
ened by an iron band well bolted, on to which 
rings may be fastened. Pass a short chain 
through these rings, so that a clevis (if horses 
are used) or a hook (if oxen) may be attached, 
and it is ready for use. Large stones may be 
rolled on this boat and moved off, even on bare 
ground, by a yoke of stout oxen, that would 
otherwise perplex one to get rid of. 

Another and cheaper mode is to get two small 
trees, about eight inches through at the root, 
that have sufficient crook to make sled runners ; 
fit the crooks together in shape similar to the 
“‘wish-bone” of a fowl; cut the sticks off at the 
desired length (six to eight feet); puta stout 
pin of wood, two inches thick, through both 
crooks near the ‘“‘nose,” which wedge at each 
end; this holds them together. Put another 
pin, same size, about a foot below, which must 
also be wedged to keep its place; this is to draw 
by. Then pin on cross pieces of stout plank for 
a deck, with gunwales of sufficient height to 

revent stones from rolling off, and the machine 
is complete. Of course the bark must be peeled 
oft the running side; to enable it to slip easily. 
This machine, without the deck, and with a 
beam pinned across the middle and notched in 





the center, makes an excellent implement to 
draw logs—one end being loaded on it, the other 
“barked,” trailing on the ground. 

By using the fork of a tree, cutting off the two 
branches at proper length, and pinning a floor 
across, a very useful and simple kind of sled 
may be constructed, without the necessity of 
bolting together two pieces, as in the last ex- 
ample.—Couniry Gent. 


Save or Snort Horn Carrie, Berxsuire Hoes 
AnD SoutrHpown Surer.—The sale of fine stock 
by J. H. Pickrell, of Harristown, Ills., took 
place on Wednesday, Aug. 4th. The attend- 
ance was large and the ‘bidding spirited. The 
stock brought good prices, excepting the fine 
bull Sweepstakes, who brought only $710. This 
animal is perhaps as fine a model of perfection 
as ever was seen in the cow lot, and had he 
not been sold on condition that Mr. P. retains 
the use of him until October, the figures would 
have been much higher. Some of the best 
cows were bought by citizens of Missouri. Saml. 
Lee, of Crawford county; J. H. Kissinger, of 
Pike; Bailey & Craig, of Callaway county, and 
Sam. G. Herndon, of Fulton —made purchases 
of cows and heifers, at from $250 to $350 each. 
The cows—twenty-seven in number, all ages— 
averaged about $240. Wilson, ot lowa, bought 
several cows, and Lowder of Indiana bought one; 
the rest were sold to Illinois men. The bulls, 
thirteen in number, were bought by Lilinoisans, 
excepting Sweepstakes, who will go to the farm 
of George Haggerty, of Licking county, Obio, 
on the first day of October. 

The pigs sold for $12 to $50 each, according 
to their appearance. They were very fine; most 
of them brought $26 to $28 each. Lowder, of 
Indiana, bought the choice, 

The Southdowns were very fine, but the prices 
were very little above butchers’ rates. A few 
horses and mares were sold at low figures. 

RESOURCES OF MISSOURL. 

Has the reader ever taken the trouble to ob- 
serve what a remarkable piece of this earth’s 
surface the State of Missouri is? Surface, in- 
deed! We beg pardon; Missouri goes far 
enough under the surface to furnish mankind 
with one hundred million tons of coal a year 
for thirteen hundred years! Think of 26,887 
square miles of coal beds—nearly half the State 
—and some of the beds fifteen feet thick. With 
regard to iron, it is not necessary to penetrate 
the surface for that. They have iron in Mis- 
souri by the mountain. Pilot Knob, 585 feet 
high, and containing 360 acres, is a mass of iron; 
and Iron Mountain, six miles distant from it, is 
228 feet high, covers 500 acres, and contains 
230,000,000 tons of ore, without counting the 
inexhaustible supply that may reasonably be 
supposed to exist below the level. There is 
enough iron laying about loose in that region 
for a double track of railroad across the conti- 
nent. The lead districts of Missouri include 
more than 6,000 square miles, and at least five 
hundred “points” where it is known that lead 
can be profitably worked. In fifteen counties 
there is copper, and in seven of these counties 
there is copper enough to pay for working the 
mines, Therevare large deposits of zinc in the 
State. There is gold, also, which does not yet 
attract much attention because of the dazzling 
stores of the precious metal farther West. In 
short, within one hundred miles of St. Louis, the 
following metals and minerals are found in 
quantities that will repay working; Gold, iron, 
lead, zinc, copper, tin, silver, platina, nickel, 
emery, cobalt, coal, limestone, granite, pipe-clay, 








fire-clay, marble, metalic paints, and salt. 


The State contains forty-five million acres of 
land. Eight millons of these acres have the 
rich soil that is peculiarly suited to the raising 
ofhemp. Thereare five millions of acres among 
the best in the world forthe grape. Twenty 
million acres are good farming lands, adapted 
to the ordinary crops of the Northern farmer. 
Two million acres are mining lands. Unlike 
some of the prairie States, Missouri possesses a 
sufficiency of timber land, and most of her prai- 
ries are of the rolling variety. 

It St. Louis were nothing more than the chief 
city of such a State, it would be a place of all 
buat the first importance. But it is tar more 
than that; it is the center and natural metropo- 
lis of the Valley of the Mississippi. Above it, 
the great river is navigable for 800 miles; below 
it, for 1,345 miles. Twenty miles above the 
city, the Missouri pours in its turbid flood, 
navigable to a point nearly three thousand miles 
from St. Louis. Two hundred miles below the 
city is the mouth of the Ohio, which gives St. 
Louis river communication with Pittsburg 
twelve hundred miles distant, and with the oil 
and coal regions of Peunsylvania, above Pitts- 
burg. The navigable tributaries of the Missis- 
sipp! and Missouri, eleven thousand miles in 
length, place within reach of the city every town 
of much importance io a valley of twelve hun- 
dred thousand square miles, destined to contain 
a population of two hundred millions of people. 
Those ship canals which Chicago is so set upon 
speedily creating, will give St. Louis also access 
to the great lakes and a short cut to the Atlan- 
tic ocean. A thousand miles of railroad in the 
States connect the city with the Western system 
of roads, chief among which is the railroad to 
the Pacific. 

When that greatest work of man is finished, 
in 1870, St. Louis—which is 1,060 miles from 
New York and 2,300 miles trom San Francisco— 
will be as manifestly the natural capitol of the 
United States as it now is of the richest portion 
of it. It will not be, in a geographical sense, 
the central city; but anadilad the superior 
importance to us of Europe over Asia, and other 
obvious facts, it will be central in every sense 
except the geographical one—it will be the cen- 
tre of politics, of business, and of distribution. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ODDS AND ENDS-—No. 9. 


Aucust comes in with indications of a drouth ; and 





should this prove to be the case, the effects will doubt- 
less be very serious on the corn crop. Never was a 
corn crop more illy-prepared for a severe drouth.— 
Much the largest portion of it is very late, and, owing 
to so much wet weather, could not be properly culti- 
vated, and much of the cultivation it has had, was 
given it when the ground was too wet, and conse- 
quently the ground is now hard and cloddy. Much 
of it that would make a faircrop witb frequent show- 
ers through this month, will fire and dry up without 
ears, if August proves dry and hot. It would have 
been in better condition if there had been no rain 
since it was planted until now, to stand a dry, hot, 
August. 

PREPARATION FoR A WuEAt Crop.—Those of us 
who have not already had our plows running in the 
fallow for wheat, should now lose no time in starting 
them. So tar as my knowledge extends, very few 
have yet even turned a furrow—indeed, with most of 
us it has been nearly or quite impossible to do so, 
and save the present crop. The surface iy already 
dry and hard ; but it is still moist just below, and is 
drying down very fast, and will soon be below the 
plow’s depth. A team will do more now in one day 
than it will then in two, and with far greater ease.— 
Stubble land should be plowed at once, or it may be 
impracticable to get it in good condition in time for 
seeding. If turned under now, the growth of grass 
and weeds, now green, will greatly assist in rotting 


the stubble and pulverizing the soil, so that a second 
plowing just before seeding will put it in good order. 
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And let it be understood, that the better condition in 
which you get your fallow, the less seed is required. 
My opinion is, that three pecks to the acre is suffi- 
cient on a clean, well pulverized fallow, seeded from 
the 20th of September to not later than the 10th of 
October—and that more is useless, if not injurious, 
Tf you cannot use a drill, plow in with a double-shov- 
el plow—but by all means use the drill, if you can.— 
The rougher the condition of your fallow, the more 
seed is required—besause much of itis lost. More is 
required in late sowing also, forthe reason that it has 
not time to tiller in the fall and is more liable to win- 
ter kill. On corn land I sow a bushel to the acre, if 
in good order—if not, a bushel and a peck. Plow in 
with double-shovel plows, and, after the corn is gath- 
ered, cut dowr the stalks and let them lie on the 
wheat—they prevent the blowing off of the snow, and 
are @ great protection to the wheat in preserving it 
from winter killing. By all means sow an early ri- 
pening wheat. Of course I prefer the Tappahannock 
—but there are now several good early varieties.— 
Some object to the early wheat, because it brings the 
harvest too early—but it is much better to have it 
crowd you a little, than to have your crop destroyed 
by rust, as many have learned to their cost. 

Tre Present Cror is being rapidly threshed and 
hurried into market. Everybody is trying to be first, 
and there will be such a rush of new wheat into mar- 
ket this month, that, if am not greatly mistaken, 
millers and merchants will know how to take the ad- 
vantage. In my opinion, the lowest point in price 
of the present crop will be reached in this month of 
August, 1869. Nor shall I be at all surprised, if it 
should yet turn out that the present crop is greatly 
over-estimated. Nor shall I be at all surprised if it 
turns out that the present corn crop is the shortest 
one that has been for anumber of years in proportion 
to population. Watch the corners, or Try. 

August 2d, 1869. 
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CITY MILK. 

What ails the milk? Why does it sour so 
soon? Why is it devoid of flavor so long before 
it is sour? Questions like these are daily asked 
and receive various answers; but all agree in 
abusing the milkman. 

Milkmen, like other men, are not exempt from 
human frailty. Yet, it is possible that some of 
their numerous sins are more the result of igno- 
rance than of malice. 

The importance of milk as an article of diet, 
may be understood when we consider that it is 
the only material provided by nature for the 
sustenance of all animals at the tenderest periods 
of their existence. It is also almost the only 
article which contains all the elements for the 
nutrition of the various tissues of the body. 

About three-fourths of pure milk is water.— 
The other one-fourth consists of cream, casein 
and sugar of milk, in about equal quantities. 
The first is the basis of butter, the second of 
cheese, and the third is the source of that deli- 
cious honeyed flavor which exists in new milk 
fresh drawn, and of that delicate rich taste of 
the best and most carefully made butter. For 
the purposes of nutrition also, especially of 
children, the sugar of milk is probably of equal 
importance with either of the other elements. 

The nature of this element, the circumstances 
affecting its preservation, the changes to which 
it is subject, and the connection between those 
changes and the condition of the milk, are the 
special subjects for present consideration. 

Sugar of milk, unlike cane sugar, does not 
form in crystals. It precipitates from its solvents 
in a fine powder. It is much less soluble than 
other sugars. Hence, when milk is much con- 
centrated by evaporation, as in condensed milk, 
it will be often found precipitated at the bottom 
of the can in a thick, tenacious mass, which is 
often mistaken by the ignorant for starch, and 
which, to the intelligent observer, instead of 
being an index of adulteration is the strongest 
proof that the article is genuine. Sugar of milk 
is exceedingly liable to decomposition at high 
temperatures; itis held together by the feeblest 
chemical affinity at blood heat, or 98 degrees. 
This being the temperature of milk when drawn, 
it is termed animal heat. The term, as used by 





dairymen, is somewhat indefinite, but it is con- 
sidered in practice that removal of the animal 
heat implies a reduction of temperature not less 
than 20 or 25degrees. The nearer 98, the more 
rapid the decomposition of the sugar. The sub- 
stance into which thesugar is converted, is termed 
lactic acid, or the basis of sour milk. Another 
circumstance promoting the conversion of the 
former into the latter, is the great similarity in 
the composition of the two substances. In their 
sensible qualities they are very different; in 
their chemical composition, almost identical. 

This lactic fermentation is more or less rapid 
as the sugar approximates the temperature of 
98. Chemists tell us that lactic acid can be 
detected in milk allowed to remain at 98 degrees, 
in five minutes, 

We should not lose sight of the tact that this 
compound fluid which we term milk, was elab- 
orated from the blood by a mysterious process 
which we term secretion. This process requires 
the operation of vital instead of chemical forces, 
to which the most powerful chemical agents are 
subservient, and the 98 degrees of temperature 
is a condition essential to the operation of those 
vital influences, 

The moment the milk is drawn it is removed 
from the protecting influence of vital agents—it 
is virtually dead, and the animal heat so essen- 
tial to the protection of the vital fluid becomes 
in an instant the most pernicious element in the 
decay of the dead mixture, which is now aban- 
doned to the play of those chemical affinities 
which decompose and destroy: what the vital 
principle has just elaborated. 

What then shall be done to avert this decom- 

position and loss of property attending it? Re- 
move the animal heat at once. Nota minute 
isto be lost. In this way we prevent the decom- 
position. Ifthe fermentation has time to be set 
up, which it may do in a few minutes at a high 
temperature, the entire mass will be affected by 
it in a comparatively short time, and milk if not 
soon sour will be devoid of sweetness. It will 
have lost flavor, and lose its most wholesome 
and nutritious properties. But cool it immedi- 
ately and sufficiently, and decomposition is so 
much retarded that the milk will retain its deli- 
cious flavor for many hours. It will become the 
most delicious of all beverages for the adult, and 
a most wholesome diet for the child. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that while milk 
of all animal food needs for its preservation the 
most efficient and rapid cooling, it is of all ani- 
mal substances the most easily cooled. From 
the fact of its being a liquid and its particles 
movable freely on each other, it can be spread 
out in a thin sheet and in simply running from 
one vessel to another each particle can be brought 
in contact with a refrigerating medium and the 
whole mass rapidly cooled to the degree desired. 
Not so with meat; being a solid and its compo- 
nent particles not freely movable upon each 
other, they cannot all be brought in contact with 
the cooling surface. Time is indispensable to 
the process and restalso. Many an inconsiderate 
farmer has paid the penalty of his disregard of 
nature’s laws in the loss of a fat hog by carry- 
ing it to market before the animal heat was 
removed. 

Cooling milk as it is drawn from the cans 
down to 60 degrees or less, not by setting the 
cans in cold water, but by pouring it through a 
cooler into the cans cold, has not yet received 
the attention it deserves, and the reason is, its 
advantages are not yet understood. The Orange 
county method of setting cans in springs, while 
it produces beneficial results, is not sufficiently 
rapid to ensure the full benefit of the cooling 
process, as the following case will show: A 
well-known and prominent citizen of New York 
city, who keeps one of the most popular hotels 
on Broadway, had been in the habit of supplying 
his hotel with milk from his dairy farm, some 
thirty miles out. Availing himself of an excel- 
lent spring of cold water, on which he built a 





huge ice house; he carried thither his milk as 





soon as the milking was done, and plunging the 
cans in the cold water let them remain till the 
milk was reduced to fifty degrees. It was then 
removed and sent to the city by rail, where it 
arrived in one hour and a half, apparently in 
the best condition. But during the hot days of 
July it was no uncommon thing for this milk 
to become sour in common with the milk gen- 
erally broughtin like manner. In his endeavors 
to find a remedy for this annoyance and pecu- 
niary loss, it was suggested to him that some 
process of cooling more efficient and rapid might 
eflect the consummation so devoutly to be wished. 
Impressed with the value of the suggestion, be 
possessed himself of a more rapid and efficient 
method, and soon had the satisfaction of finding 
himself fully repaid for all his pains in a boun- 
tiful supply of cold, sweet milk, which not only 
came sweet but remained sweet till it was all 
consumed. At the close of the season he stated 
that be had saved not less than $500 by the 
operation. Had the same process been adopted 
by all who send milk to the city, it is not too 
high an estimate to say that $3,000 or $4,000 a 
day might have been saved in milk which was 
lost by souring. 

Hygienically considered, the importance of 
removing animal heat from milk before sending 
it to market, cannot well be over-estimated. In 
all our cities, thousands of children die during 
the summer months, of diseases of the digestive 
organs, induced mainly, as our physicians tell 
us, by unwnolesome milk. Not sour milk alone. 
There is another condition of milk far more un- 
wholesome than sour milk. It is called tainted 
milk, and is produced by transporting warm 
milk during extremely hot weather to market, 
or to a cheese factory, in closely covered cans. 
On opening the cans, a sickly, offensive odor 
arises from it, called by some “animal odor.” 
We might as well call the odor of putrid meat, 
animal odor. The milk is not sour. It has a 
slimy alkaline taste. Putrefaction has com- 
menced in it. It is putrid and poisonous. 

It is a startling fact not generally known, but 
nevertheless true, that milk brought to this city 
for sale during the extreme hot weather, confined 
in close cans with the animal heat not removed, 
is sometimes sold in this putrid state, and is 
about as wholesome for food as putrid meat or 
rotten eggs. Yet it is used under the mistaken 
notion that because it is not sour it is not un- 
wholesome. 

Little if any of the milk brought to this city 
is properly cooled. Most of it is not cooled at 
all, and that which is peddled round usually is 
liable to be in the putrid condition above men- 
tioned, and more fit to be poured upon the com- 
post heap than to be poured down the throats 
of helpless infants. No wonder so many chil- 
dren die. The wonder is so many live. 

The only excuse for this course of procedure 
is found in the fact that possibly the matter has 
not been sufficiently understood. The remedy 
is to be found in an enlightened public opinion, 
which will not tolerate the sale in an impure 
ree y of this most important article of our daily 
food. 

Let the milk be cooled thoroughly, immedi- 
ately cooled. Then, and not till then, will the 
first can of pure milk be sold in the streets of 
Utica.— Utica Morning Herald. 

Every farmer in Oneida county, New York, 
yes! we may say every inhabitant of that county 
able to reason at all, studies milk and its pro- 
ducts. The wealth of the county is much more 
the result of this study and successful dairying, 
than ofhop growing. The article above is brim- 
full of facts and valuable suggestions, and we 
would like to see it in every paper throughout 
the country ; but especially in the dailies of our 
large cities; because what is true of city milk 
in Utica, is doubly true of the same article in 


St. Louis. Pass it around.—Eds. R. W. 
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The Poultry Yard 
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Clear and Addled Eggs. 

Most poultry keepers are aware of the fact 
that of the eggs that do not hatch some remain 
perfectly “clear,” while others are ‘‘addled,” 
and a third set become putrid, and are filled 
with so large an amount of compressed gas, 
chiefly sulphuretted hydrogen, that on the slight- 
est shake they are apt to burst with a loud ex- 
plosion, scattering their foctid contents in every 
direction. The conditions that lead to these 
three states are not always appreciated. A cor- 
respondent has written to me as follows: 

‘* Why do some eggs, when sat upon, become 
addled and putrid? Why do others undergo no 
change? I have just been staying with some 
country cousins, who look to me to explain all 
scientific and natural history questions that they 
choose to propound; and great was the chaff to 
which I was subjected when unable to explain 
these egg questions. They have a theory that 
if an egg is fertilized and then imperfectly incu- 
bated it becomes addled ; whereas if the egg had 
not been impregnated, it would, at the end of 
the incubation, be found unchanged. In fact, 
they say that impregnation is necessary to pro- 
duce addleness. Is thatso? Do the changes 
in decomposition of a fertilized and a barren egg 
differ ?” 

With regard to the eggs that remain clear, I 
believe it to be ascertained beyond all question 
that they are those which have not been fertil- 
ized. Eggs laid by pullets that are secluded are 
always clear; these do not seem to undergo 
much change from the heat of the hen. y 
own practice is always to remove such eggs at 
the end of a week, and employ them in pa 
the young chickens; but they are so little altere 
that they may be used for human food. A late 
servant of mine was in the habit of boiling them 
for her own breakfast whenever she had an op- 
portunity. On breaking them before cooking 
the only differences to be observed between 
them and perfectly fresh eggs are, that the air 
vesicle is somewhat larger, and the albumen 
more fluid. There is never the slightest trace 
of the enlargement of the germinal vesicle.— 
When this has taken place and the chick begins 
to develop, but afterwards dies, the egg is not a 
clear one, but becomes addled. 

The reason why some are explosive and others 
inexplosive is not quite evident to me, although 
I am inclined to suspect that the explosive con- 
dition occurs when the germ perishes at an early 
state of incubation, and the non-explosive when 
the chick dies at a later period; for when I have 
had the misfortune to experiment, quite invol- 
untarily, on explosive eggs, I have never been 
able to trace any portion of the young bird, nor 
is the inside of the shell lined with blood-vessels, 
as takes place in an advanced stage of incuba- 
tion.—W. B. Tegetmeier, in the London Field. 
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THE PRESENT BEE SEASON. 

Eps. Runa Wortp: I notice in a late issue 
an interesting statement, by “G. W.S.,” of his 
operations in bee keeping. He certainly is 
doing well, and we old bee keepers should con- 
gratulate him on his success. I see he states 
that he has “sent to Mrs. Tupper for queens.” 
Please inform him, through your paper, that 
no order from Callaway county has ever reached 
me; it may save him disappointment. 

The season here has been very unpromising 
for bees. Common colonies have been suffer- 
ing, but the Italians seem to “dodge the show- 
ers,” and from some source, in some way, store 





honey in spite of continued rain, Ours average 
much better than last year at this time. 


Your correspondents who tell of so many 
swarms this season, must be on the look out, 
Bad weather after swarming time and early 
frosts, often prove the destruction of late swarms 
and colonies that have swarmed too many 
times. Experienced bee keepers always have 
a dread of all seasons in which excessive swarm- 
ing takes place. Some have an idea that bees 
are doing well if they swarm much and often; 
but that fact only indicates that they are doing 
well for the time. Since I have kept bees, the 
seasons, when swarming was excessive, have 
turned out to be poor ones in the end. 

It pays every year to sow buckwheat in Au- 
gust, that will bloom until frost and furnish 
honey when there is little else. A few days, 
even, of good pasturage late, helps weak colo- 
nies wonderfully, and aids the stronger ones to 
finish up half-filled boxes. 

In this locality, corn has been so backward 
that bees suffered for want of the pollen they 
usually gather from the tassels. This want 
checked brood rearing in July—a thing I never 
knew before E. 8. Tupper. 





Horse Department. 
HORSE GOSSIP. 

The New Yorkers were roused up to the high- 
est degree of frolic a few days ago, by Lady 
Thorne’s great feat of 2:214, 2:20}, 2:21}—which 
are the best three consecutive heats ever trot- 
ted. Goldsmith Maid hurried the big Mambri- 
no mare in this fast work, and is entitled to 
some credit, although beaten in each heat. 

L. L. Dorsey is making “reputation” for 
Rolla Gold Dust, by trotting him in the rear of 
third-class horses. He will probably get enough 
of that before the great event at Buffalo, and will 
hardly be so unkind as to go for anything at 
this place. 

The racing festival just closed at Saratoga, 
was a grand affair. The crowd was very large 
and the sport highly satisfactory to visitors.— 
The great event was won by Bayonet, a Lexing- 
ton horse, out of a Yorkshire mare. 

An exciting time is expected on the occasion 
of the match arranged to come off at the Fair 
this fall, between Tackey and Pilot Temple, to 
go in harness. 

The Buckeye Club, at Cincinnati, are making 
an effort to secure the attendance of four of the 
great racers—Herzog, Versailles, Pompey Payne 
and Narraganset—to run in a stake over their 
course this fall. Such a race as these horses 
would make, would create intense enthusiasm 
among the thorough-breds. 

The trotting world is just now being enlivened 
by the prospect for a contest between the four 
celebrities— American Girl, Mountain Boy, 
Goldsmith Maid and Lady Thorne—at Buffalo, 
on the 13th of this month. If the track is good 
and these trotters come together in good condi- 
tion, it is expected that Flora Temple and also 
Dexter’s record will be shorn of some of its 
glory. Bonner may yet have to pay an extra 
$10,000 for a fraction faster time than the Little 
Wonder ever made. As the case now stands, it 
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seems that it will not be long before Dexter’s best 
time will be scratched out. In that event, the 
owner of another marvel can claim $43,000 from 
Bonner, for producing Dexter’s equal. Some 
watch maker might get up a time-piece that 
will help a second or two. Bonner had better 
keep an eye on the jewellers—for watches, like 
thermometers, are liable to disagree at the same 
time and place. 

Mr. Ben. Grant started on a tour with the 
saddle stallion Denmark, this week, for the 
various county fairs on the north side of the 
Missouri. 

A fast pacing team has been made up by Mr. 
L. W. H. Wright, who recently bought Billy 
Boyce to mate the Ace of Diamonds. These 
form a pair that cannot be “dusted ” on the 
road by any couple we know of. 

Recent experiments by the French govern- 
ment are not altogether favorable for cooking 
food for horses. It appears that perspiration 
is too free when horses are fed on bread ; other- 
wise the experiments were highly satisfactory, 
and were ordered continued, with the use of 
various kinds of cooked food. There is no doubt 
but that dry corn bread would be far preferable 
in some respects to the hard grain, but the 
great trouble of preparing cooked food for horses, 
will surely prevent its use however preferable 
it may be to feeding the rough grain. I have 
known horses to become fond of slop that was 
prepared from the kitchen for hogs, when the 
slop-barrel was placed where they could get at 
it. A horse that will eat this kind of food, 
will relish his hay and corn after a mess of 
slop, better than before eating it, and will also 
appear in better order than when confined to 
the feed at the barn. It would bea great ad- 
vantage to colts if they were learned to eat slop 
food before taking them from the dam, for then 
they could be weaned early and fed on prepared 
food of this kind, without shrinking a pound of 
flesh. Hay for the colts in wiater should be 
selected from the crop at mowing time, and 
stored in the barn to itself. The grass on the 
thin land, where it does not grow rank and tall, 
should be cut early and put away for the colts. 
It can be masticated much more readily than 
the coarser hay from the bottom land, and is 
far better on that account. GossIPPER. 

Fair at SAuispury, Mo.—Col. Colman: Cannot 
you come up to our fair at Salisbury, 19th October? 
We will have a nice time. We will have three two 
year old races—running—and the same number of 
three year old running races, Several races for old 
horses, and several pacing and trotting rings—two of 
them to beat in three mile heats. We have a good 
half mile track. Aig 











Answers to Gorrespondents, : 


Serr-Sucxina Cow.— Answer to W. C. P., 
Hiiisboro.—In traveling lately through the cen- 
tral part of Indiana, I saw, on two occasions, a 
method to prevent cows sucking, viz., a stick 
about 14 inches long put through the nose—in 
same manner as a ring in a bull—sharpened at 
each end; which, on inquiry, I found to have 
the desired effect without injury to animals so 
treated. Mica. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE 


From St. Louis to Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Nearly every person who makes the trip to 
Europe now-a-days, feels himself called upon 
to take down his “notes,” and perhaps print 
them, so that it is becoming very common to 
see letters from Europe in nearly every paper, 
and all the more difficult to strike out into new 
paths, in fact impossible, and I shall not at- 
tempt it; but jot down a few thoughts as they 
occur to me, of what I see and hear — mainly 
relating to horticulture and kindred matters— 
although I find that traveling and writing, with 
me, are pretty incompatible elements. 

We left the city of New York at noon, June 
26th. Our passage was an uneventful one, and 
the only remark I shall make about it is, what 
appeared to us the peculiar weather we experi- 
enced, The rainy, cloudy, dull weather, that 
we had experienced in the Mississippi Valley 
during the first half of June, seemed to follow 
us across the continent and over the Atlantic. 
After the first half day out from New York, we 
did not have two consecutive hours of sun, nor 
more than a half day of sunshine during the 
voyage of fourteen days; but a succession of 
fogs, rain in squalls, and showers, dull, cloudy 
weather, with strong Easterly winds (head winds 
to us) most of the way, and one day quite a gale 
ahead, so that we had to lay-to for several 
hours. After that we got a fair wind and a good 
breeze, and went booming along, making a run 
of 302 miles in 24 hours, Early on Friday 
morning, July 9th, we caught sight of the Irish 
coast, a dim, hazy outline—but all rejoiced to 
see land again. By 2 p.m. we had reached 
Moville Bay, the jumping off place for London- 
derry. That evening we had a beautiful sail 
through smooth water, past the Giant’s Cause- 
way, of which we had a sp'endid view; past 
Fairhead, the most northerly point in Ireland; 
past Ailsa Craig, and in the morning found our- 
selves anchored at Greenock, waiting for the 
tide to take us up to Glasgow. 

We made the run from Greenock to Glasgow 
at mid-day, and of course saw all that was to 
be seen on the way—and a most beautiful sight 
it was. The scenery along the banks of the 
Clyde, on either hand, is of the most charming 
description—hill and vale, rock and glen, suc- 
ceeding each other in rapid succession. The 


banks of the stream are hilly, some places 
mountainous, studded with thriving, substantial 
towns, cultivaced farms and gardens everywhere 
where cultivation is posnibtes beautiful villas 
and mansions; and, at frequent intervals all 
along, with busy ship yards. Wesaw Dunbar- 
ton Castle, a very ancient ruin. 





The river itself is tame and artificial, made 
so by the wants of commerce; and, as we ap- 
proach Glasgow, looks more like a huge canal, 
and all through the town the water in the river 
is as black as ink, and smells to heaven—and 
in this respect must be a fair rival for the fam- 
ous Chicago river. 

Glasgow is a solidly-built and compact town, 
containing 500,000 inhabitants, and does not 
appear to cover half the ground that St. Louis 
does. The whole town is built of solid, dressed 
stone—scarcely a brick building, and not asingle 
frame house, is to be seen; and yet, strange as 
it may seem, right in the heart of the city, at 
various places, and close alongside of the most 
magnificent buildings, are old houses, the roofs 
covered with ‘straw thatch,” having a very 
odd and ancient appearance. The streets are 
built up in solid blocks, mostly three and four 
stories high, of reasonable width, and admira- 
bly paved with blocks of granite, and kept 
scrupulously clean by sweeping the accumula- 
ting debris. Thestone has no appreciable-wear 
to it, consequently they have no lime-dust, as 
we have in our streets in St. Louis. 

The first thing that attracted my attention, 
was the enormous size and weight of the horses 
and the ponderous vehicles of all kinds. Their 
heaviest draft horses look like small elephants, 
and their enormous feet and great shaggy legs: 
and especially their slow gait, pretty well car- 
ries out the illusion. They are nearly always 
led by the teamster, often without any bit in 
their mouths, and one tied behind the other to 
save drivers. Even the omnibus and cab horses 
and the bakers’ and other tradesmen’s carts, 
have horses heavier than the heaviest of St. 
Louis dray horses, and vehicles built in pro- 
portion—wheels with enormous hubs, felloes, 
and spokes, and bodies, equally heavy. Omui- 
buses are uniformly driven with three horses 
abreast, and are made to go at a fair gait. 

Another feature that struck us at once was, 
the length of the days here. We can see to 
read passably well at 10 o’clock; at half past 
9 perfectly, at which hour the lamp-lighter 
begins his work—putting them out at half past 
2a.m., when day beginstobreak. The weather 
is hazy and cloudy at intervals, yet fine, and 
feels a little chilly, yet comfortable and just 
right for active pedestrians. We noticed fre- 
quent fires burning in the grates as we passed 
along the streets. 

Our first visit was to the Royal Botanic gar- 
dens of Glasgow, comprising some 22 acres— 
but not very noted—and we found but little of 
interest here, except on first sight, again, of 
what is known as American plants, in quantity 
—Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, &c. The 
gardens are not as well laid out nor as well 
kept as ‘““Shaw’s Garden,” at home, though it 
doubtless contains a larger collection of plants 
than Mr. Shaw’s, by reason of the climate ad- 
mitting of greater variety. Among the things 
of most interest was a Yew tree, having a his- 
tory, “being grown from a branch or cutting of 
Queen Mary’s famous yew at Crookston Castle, 
taken off while the venerable parent tree was 
still flourishing, more than sixty years ago.” 
Another was a large specimen of a fossil or 





petrified tree, of the coal formation—the butt 
of a tree turned into stone, having all the cor- 
rugations of the bark, &c., left perfectly. There 
are some beautiful specimens of the Weeping 
Ash, Weeping Elm, Laburnum, Hawthorn and 
others, also variegated Hawthorn, Sycamore, 
and many other fine trees, such as we never 
see in our part of the country, and which are 
extremely beautiful. I may remark here, how- 
ever, that all the shade trees we have seen thus 
far, have a blasted appearance—foliage small, 
thin and brownish, and not possessing that 
luxuriance and wealth of foliage that trees 
at home present. But, I presume this is owing 
to our Northern position, and will disappear 
as we proceed Southward. 

The plant houses are twelve in number, of 
which the Palm houses contain many fine spe- 
mens, among them the ‘Date Palm, producing 
the dates of commerce, and undoubtedly the 
Palm of the Sacred Scriptures. The Dwarf 
Palm, which is the most Northern of all the 
palms, extending even into the south of Europe. 
The Four-leaved Palm, yielding in Ceylona 
fluid which is crystalized into a kind of sugar 
called jaggery.” Also, the Sago Palm, Isle of 
Bourbon Palm, Mountain Cabbage Palm, Wax 
Palm, Fan Palm, and all tropical plants, grow- 
ing here from 6 to 20 teet high, but requiring 
much more room, Other houses contain col- 
lections of Ericis, Epacris, Indian Azales, Ferns, 
Cactus, and a great variety of other hot and 
greenhouse plants. Among the hot-house plants 
we noticed specimens of our own Indian corn 
or Maize, grown here as a botanical curiosity. 
We also visited one of the principal florist and 
nursery establishments in Glasgow, but found 
nothing worthy of note to your readers that 1 
can particularize, although their greenhouse 
contained many fine specimens of rare and 
beautiful plants, which, in our country, would 
be thought splendid by those who know what 
good plants are. I have seen the Gold-banded 
Lily in good perfection here—and truly it isa 
gorgeous flower indeed, with a fragrance equal 
to its beauty. We visited, also, the Glasgow 
Cathedral, which is said to be ‘‘one of the grand- 
est gothic structures in the Kingdom, and equal 
in purity of style to the far-famed Salisbury 
Cathedral.” Nearly all the windows are of 
stained glass, and are certainly very elegant 
and beautiful. 

From Glasgow we came down to Edinburgh. 
This is a picturesque, ancient town, full of his- 
toric associations and traditions. The old town 
is a curiosity of architecture and antiquity.— 
We have visited Edinburgh Cartle, Holyrood 
Palace, John Knox’s house, Sir Walter Scott’s 
monument, Calton Hill, and most other places 
of interest. 

To-day we visited the immense seed establish- 
ment of Peter Lawson &Son and their still more 
extensive nursery. -The wonders we saw there 
made us stare, but an account of it I must 
reserve to a future time, merely remarking that 
it covers 300 acres very full of nursery stock, 
the main feature of which is evergreen and or- 
namental tree seedlings, which are grown, mil- 
lions upon millions—for there is not a foot of 
waste land allowed upon the whole place, and 
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the ground sown and planted as thick asa 
garden : all done by hand—not a horse allowed 
to enter into the nursery to assist in cultivation ; 
hence, there are from 2 to 10 times the quantity 
grown on a given piece of ground, that there 
is with us. Let one example suffice: They aim 
to sow 2 tons of seed and raise 20,000,000 of 
young larch plants, annually, and other things 
in proportion, and seldom have any failures. 
We saw patches of Larch, Scotch and Spruce, 
and other Pines, by the acre, looking green as 
a meadow all over; whole acres of nut bearing 
trees, in seedlings as thick as peas with us, in 
rows not over a foot apart. It will be easily 
seen that the quantities grown must be simply 
enormous—and yet, all findareadysale. C.S. 
A STRANGE FACT. 

Cot. N. J. Cotman: Believing you to be de- 
sirous of obtaining and disseminating useful 
facts, and interesting information, I send these 
items, concerning one of the most singular 
truths with which I have ever met, and which 
will, perhaps, be received by many as false. 

Just two weeks ago to-day it was my good 
fortune to be enjoying the beauties of country 
life in Audrain county, Mo. While enjoying a 
social chat, after having partaken of a dinner, 
such as only can be served up at the home of 
an “independent farmer,’ my Uncle, a gentle- 
man of seventy, said suddenly: ‘Come, I’ve 
something to show you.” 

We followed him to a wild cherry tree stand. 
ing some forty or fifty yards from the house, 
and there saw what I should have been loth 
to believe, had it been told me. 

About a month previous my Aunt wanted 
some wild cherry bark to dye with, and sent 
her son to get it. This tree was the first he 
came to; and, as he wished to deaden it any- 
how, he took a draw-knife and peeled the bark 
from the wood, in some places to tbe height of 
six feet, and in others four feet, from the ground 
—thus making an effectual girdle, averaging 
over four feet, entirely around the tree. Notwith- 
standing all this, it was not only alive, but 
thrifty: the sap had formed a new bark, and 
the tree bids fair to live as long as if nothing 
had happened. It may be well to say, that a 
young hickory tree, standing some ten yards 
distant, had been girdled about three weeks 
previous, and was entirely dead. 

Uncle asserts that there is a certain time in 
the year when trees may be thus peeled without 
material injury, the sap being in such condition 
as to form a new bark—giving as proof, several 
similar instances that came under his own 
observation ; none more convincing to us, how- 
ever, than this I have related, 

Very respectfully, Crry Grr. 

Remarxs— We have watched similar facts 
for several years, and can fully believe the 
statements in the above. It is interesting to 
know that if the connection in the current of 
sap is broken so as to isolate the upper and 
under portions of the bark, as by wiping with 
a cloth or the hand, no reproduction of the bark 
will take place. In June, when the bark is easily 
separated from the tree, a knowing hand, if he 
happens to rub off a portion of bark in plowing, 








very shrewdly rubs a little soil over the injury, 
so as to escape notice, which makes a great 
eyesore on the tree; where, had he not touched 
it at all, the chances were ten to one, after 
rubbing, that it would deposit fresh bark and 
heal over. “ 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

Alton Large Nutmeg Melon. 

We have this day (July 31st) picked from 
our patch, and eaten, the first ripe Alton Nutmeg 
Melon, and we are happy to say, that it was 
fully up to the standard, as to quality, and was 
in every way excellent and true to itself. We 
were glad to see in your paper a few weeks ago 
a good report of this melon, coming from Texas, 
in which your correspondent says he had them 
ripe on the 15th of June, “weighing nine pounds, 
and the best he ever ate.” We fully expect to 
hear equally good reports from every part of 
the country. 

But, speaking of “our melon patch”—fifteen 
acres—it is at this writing, notwithstanding the 
excessive wet weather, a thing of beauty, and 
by far the most promising crop of any that we 
grow. Grapes are rotting ; tomatoes are sick ; 
peaches are few and poor, and potatoes are no- 
where—but the Alton Large Nutmeg is coming 
bravely on, bringing up the line, and we expect 
it, as in the past two years, to save the day! 

If you desire, Mr. Editor, you shall taste 
these melons ere long(?) It is hoped, however, 
that you have not been so unfortunate as not 
to plant of the seed yourself. The ripening 
of the crop is about ten days behind that of last 
year. We made shipments of melons last sea- 
son on the 30th of July. The washing rains, 
perhaps, prevented the setting of the fruit, but 
now the vines are very full of fruit, much of 


which is fully grown, or nearly so. 
O. L. Baruer. 


THE PEAR TREE. 

The subject of pear culture is associated with 
80 many interesting questions that any infor- 
mation or practical hints are eagerly inquired 
after. 

We have watched for several years a number 
of pear trees in this county, varying from 20 to 
50 years old, that have had regular crops, and 
the trees are yet quite healthy. Impressed with 
the importance of this point, we have visited 
quite a number of these old pear trees in this 
and the neighboring counties, and tried to trace 
their origin. 

The originals were, in most instances, brought 
from Maryland and Virginia; some of them 
that are still bearing, must be 50 years of 
age. We find them to be varieties of the old 
“Bell” pear—seedlings or suckers—and varying 
slightly in their time of ripening, being in the 
main an early pear, with a distinct, pyriform 
outline, and a very strongly marked tendency 
to rot at the core and drop from the tree. To 
do anything of value with them, they must be 
gathered a week at least before being ripe. 
They are now 1n the market by the wagon load, 
and are selling for $3 to $4 per bushel. The 
form is good, but the flesh coarse and almost 
unfit for use—but, the important point is: Can 
the seedlings of such trees not be more success- 
fully grafted with good varieties than the im- 











ported stock, or those raised from seed of the 
improved varieties? We have been listing all 
of those old trees with a view to visit them and 
see what can be learned of them, and their 
surroundings. 

There are two facts that are obvious. First— 
that, as a whole, the fine*pears do not succeed ; 
the trouble being the blight. Second — that 
there are trees in the State of considerable age, 
that bear uniformly large crops, but of inferior 
quality. 

What are the legitimate deductions therefrom, 
it is not quite in place to say; but we think 
it would tend to the practical elucidation of the 
subject, to have all the facts bearing thereon 
brought out, and we will gladly do anything 
that lies in our power to examine all the sub- 
jects and collate all the facts bearing on the case. 

Friends will confer a favor by informing us 
of the trees and any facts pertaining thereto, 
and we will endeavor to make a personal ex- 
amination of each case. 


Strawberry Beds. 

The Gardeners’ Monthly for the present month 
says, On this subject: ‘All things considered, 
for an amateur garden, the best plan is, to set 
the plants in line, siz inches apart, the rows eight- 
een inches apart, and every fourth row omit- 
ted.” Wesuspect that there is a typographical 
error here. With us, in Missouri, with any 
variety, it is too closee—with Wilson’s Albany 
it is about a foot from the mark. Sixteen to 
eighteen inches apart will do, and less than 
twelve inches is decidedly too close, even if 
planted in rows ; but, if in hills, two feet apart 
is nothing too much for working. 


e 








[Reported for Colman’s Rural World. 
Jefferson Co., Mo., Horticultural p » 
Victoria, July 31. 

The regular monthly meeting of this Society met 
here to-day. President Walker in the chair. A good 
attendance present, and a fine display of fruits, veg- 
etables and flowers. 

The Committee on Flowers reported a boquet from 
B. Hiney, ot Victoria; several varieties of portulaccas 
from Mrs. D. W. Graff; a collection of native ferns, 
skeleton plants, and a sample of saffron by John 
Wells, of Victoria. 

The Committee on Vegetables reported Brazilian 
sweet potatoes by W. F. Bowen of Vineland, very fine 
for the season; Lester’s Perfected and Tilden toma- 
toes by Capt. Allen of Victoria—fine; also the same 
varieties by Miss Benson of Victoria—very fine spe- 
cimens indeed; a specimen of yellow tomatoes by 
Mrs. D. W. Graff, and three bunches of green toma- 
toes by Mr. Hiney. 

The Committee on Fruit reported two varieties of 
apples from Mr. Castello, varieties not known. A 
variety of seedling plum and Smith’s Orleans plum, 
Red June and Baldwin apples, and Troth’s Early 

each, by President Walker. Ortley, White Pippin, 

aldwin, Winesap, Rhode Island Greening and Jen- 
eton apples, by Capt. Allen. Two varieties of apple 
and early Crawford peach by W. 8S. Jewett of Platin 
Rock. Red June and Red Astrachan apples by H. 
8. Christian of Victoria. Red June, Maiden’s Blush, 
Summer Queen, Red Astrachan, Keswick Codlin and 
Primate, from Col. Bainbridge’s farm, DeSoto. Early 
Crawford and Troth’s Early peach from Dr, Child’s 
of Vineland, The fruit was all fine. 

Mr. John J. Squires, of DeSoto, who is erecting a 
large establishment for preserving fruit, being pres- 
ent, was called upon for information in regard to the 
method of fruit preserving ; the time, however, being 
limited, he deferred his remarks until the next meet- 
ing, when he promised to elucidate to every house- 
wife a perfect method of preserving. 

The Society voted to hold a special meeting three 
weeks from to-day for the pargene of making ar- 
rangements for holding a Fruit Exhibition about the 
lst of Sept., or as soon as practicable. The weeting 
then adjourned until the last Saturday in August at 
ten o’clock. 
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It is getting pretty dry with us now, but is fine 


weather for getting the grain threshed. The wheat 


crop was never excelled in this county—probably as 
large amount was never before raised as this season, 
and itis of fine quality. Corn is looking well although 
rather weedy. (Grasses are rotting some, but not ma- 
terially toinjurethe crop. Fruit of all kindis doing 
finely. Vv. 


Mexican Everbearing Strawberry. 

“At Dundee, on the grounds of Mr. Scranton, 
we had the opportunity to see beds of the Mex- 
ican Everbearing Strawberry. There were proba- 
bly two acres of them in full bearing, and we 
regarded it as one of the prettiest sights we ever 
saw. Itisclearly an Alpine variety of Fragaria 
Vesca, and the botanist who has made it a new 
species, is undoubtedly in fault; and yet he may 
be pardoned—for, though an Alpine, it is just 
as much superior to the Alpines common in cul- 
tivation, as the Jucunda or Wilson’s Albany 
are superior to the little trash of former days. 
The fruit was not as large as the finest Albany, 
but = equal in size to much of the Albany 
crop sold in market. Then, as to the amount 
of crop: The usual varieties of Alpine are very 
‘ome bearers ; but, so great was the profusion 

ere, that, from an estimate we made, we would 
not be afraid to guarantee two hundred bushels to 
the acre during the whole season —a half bushel 
could easily be gathered from eight square yards, 
making about forty bushels per acre at a single 
picking. This variety is readily distinguished 
from other Alpines grown, by its greater tend- 
ency to produce blossoms. We have seen Alpines 
bear a few tlowers occasionally from the runners; 
but this one bears ae A from the runners 
as they grow. Another bed which we saw on the 
grounds of Mr. J. P. Whiting, at Detroit, set out 
on the 12th of May, was not only bearing large 
fruit abundantly, but the runners from them 
were also bearing. In the forthcoming number 
of the American Naturalist will appear a paper 
by the writer of this, on the Law of Variation in 
Fragaria, showing that the botanists are at 
fault in making a new species out of it; but, as 
a new variety, of great value to horticulturists, 
Messers. Whiting & Co. deserve the particular 
thanks of the amateur fruit grower, for their 
efforts to introduce it to notice.” 

We copy the above from an editorial in the 
Gardeners’ Monthly for August, and want the 
spirit of these remarks put in juxtaposition with 
some of the criticisms that have appeared in 
reference to this fruit. The gist of the faults 
found, by many of the writers, and that more 
especially by some of our most potent East- 
ern periodicals, is, that a Western man had the 
timer.ty to introduce a new fruit without the 
sanction of the great names of the Eastern Hor- 
ticultural Savans. If we had any choice, we 
would prefer the very independent, straight- 
forward course, pursued by the introducer of 
the Mexican Everbearing Strawberry, to the 
mode in which some of our recent acquisitions 
in the strawberry liné were heralded. There 
was no mystery as to how it originated ; how it 
was introduced to the grounds; no special visi- 
tations from savans, and special reports of ad-in- 
terim committees. No princely entertainments, 
planned addresses, pointed resolutions. It did not 
call on kingly ‘engineering skill’ to ‘bring it out,’ 
and it was cast dut like a waif, that every one 
couldkick at. But, still we have alittle tale to tell: 
We planted a dozen without any special prepa- 
ration; very late in the season (about the 24th 
of May); gave no extra care; saved ten; have 
now fifty plants, and have eaten the fruit twice 
a week up tothe 3lstof July. It was not much, 
but good; making runners freely, and they im- 
mediately bloomed; and we know that we have 





been the victims of swindles of infinitely greater 
magnitude and enormity than we have found 
in the Mexican Everbearing. It stands, with 
us, head and shoulders above 700, or Jucunda, 
or Triomphe de Gand, or Agriculturist, or a host 
of others that called for V’s to try them. 

And their whole history was a grand trial! 
We think that this variety is quite worthy of 
trial by amateurs as a practical fact. Its scien- 
tific position will be determined in time. One 
thing is certain, it is inclined to furnish some 
fine berries during the entire season: whether 
more than the Wilson does at once, we cannot 
yet say. 


Vhe Vineyard. 
(Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
THE GRAPE CROP. 

I have been looking for some time for some 
of your grape growers to report their success 
the present season in grape growing; but I 
suppose everybody was waiting for the heavy 
and destructive rains to cease, so that they could 
pull up the grass and see what was left. 

This, certainly, is the worst season for grape 
growing ever seen in this or any other country 
where people attempt to grow grapes. The 
Catawba, Diana, Herbemont, and other like 
tender varieties, have been entirely destroyed ; 
if not root and branch, at least wood and fruit. 
Vineyards that over-bore last year, have suf- 
fered more than those vineyards more regularly 
and systematically pruned. My Concords prom- 
ise fully half a crop, while Hartford Prolific— 
which are now coloring to prepare for your 
market—is bringing nearly a full crop. Ives 
and Clinton are likewise doing well. Taylor’s 
Bullet has more imperfectly bloomed this year 
than usual — yet we have a few good grapes. 
Norton’s Virginia, although not so healthy as 
usual, still promises a two-third crop. 

Upon the whole, when men have a variety 
of hardy grape vines in bearing, they have 
suffered no more than other field crops on low 
and level lands. We must bear in mind that 
no crop will be a full crop every year; and, in 
the “‘ struggle for existence,” we must try, and 
try again! 

The inclosed letter, from Mr. I. Littleton, of 
Peoria, although private, contains so many in- 
teresting facts that I concluded to forward it to 
you. 

I have made several very interesting exper- 
iments this year, some of which may be of val- 
ue to your readers. For instance: a portion 
of my vineyard—and in which I have my best 
Concords—has never been hoed this season ; 
it has been so wet that I had barely a chance to 
plow it twice; then pulled up the weeds twice 
between the rows, which is all the work it got. 
On another place, where I intended to grub up 
a row of grape vines, and never got to them, 
and where the weeds are now four feet high, I 
have the soundest and best grapes, entirely 
free from rot; and the only work they cost will 
be to gather them. [intend to give this “‘Non- 
Culture” another trial next year. Liebig may 
have been right when he recommended the 





it may be an advantage. Severe and timely 
summer pruning has certainly proved very ad- 
vantageous in my vineyard; also, the arm sys- 
tem, and two wires only, I find the most con- 
venient as well as economical way for training 
vines. G. C, Ersenmayer, Mascoutah, Ill. 


The following is the letter above referred to: 

“FRIEND ErsenMAYER: We have had continu- 
al rains all summer, until last week, which have 
nearly ruined our crops. Grapes (using a vul- 
gar phrase) are gone up in this section of coun- 
try—that is, the Catawba, which is more culti- 
vated than any others. Mr. Hauns told me he 
would not have ten bushels of Catawbas on 7,000 
vines, and that his Concords were nearly as 
bad. Dr. Studer said he had offered his vine- 
yard to his vine dresser for $25, and he would 
not give it. I have inquired of all the grape 
men, and they all tell the same story. 

The Clinton, Hartford, Ives, Isabella, Dela- 
ware, and some of the Hybrids, are the only 
ones that have escaped the rot here—except in 
some very rare places. I have been more fa- 
vored than any one that I have heard of. My 
vineyard is quite rolling, but can be, and is, cul- 
tivated with the plow; has a southern exposure ; 
is composed of loose, rotten, gravelly, lime-stone 
soil. Protected east, west and north, by high 
hills, covered with timber, and might be called 
a very romantic place for a vineyard. All the 
varieties of grapes that are in it, are perfectly 
healthy, except my Dianas. I have seen a few 
bunches that had rotten berries, The Catawbas 
and Concords are good, and larger berries than 
last year. In my garden, near my house, Ca- 
tawbas are all rotten; ground level; soil rich, 
black loam. Clinton and Isabella, on same 
soil, healthy.” Rossville, Ill., July 27. 

About Wine. 

The Pall Mall Gazette clearly and unequivo- 
cally avers that such a thing as genuine wine 
is unknown, the stuff drank for it being the 
production of scientific chemists, who devote 
their whole attention to the business, England 
annually exports to Portugal from a million and 
a half to two millions of the spirit that gets 
back to gentlemen’s tables in the shape of the 
rich, old wine, which no well-stocked cellar can 
be without. An enormous business has been 
carried on at Hamburg, by which common Ger- 
man wines and coarse spirits are transmuted 
into ports and sherries. Travelers believe that 
in the wine growing countries themselves, the 
ues juice of the grape is to be had at every inn. 

ut, Italian wines are not desirable. Neapoli- 
tan wines undergo a change at the hands of the 
doctors before they arrive at Naples. The vin- 
tage of the Romagna, adulterated by the pro- 

rietor, Falernian, is no more. The Greek wine 
is introduced into the market before it is matur- 
ed. The best Spanish wine comes to town in 
pig skins that gave it a vile flavor. In arecent 
trial in New Orleans, about importation duties, it 
came out that nota bottle of genuine Lafitte or 
Chateau Margeaux ever came here from France. 
A wine merchant testified that the duly branded 
wine in dispute was a manufactured article, 
made of the commonest vintage lees at that, 
colored by some heavy red juice that was thrown 
in. Some of these decoctions cost no more than 
$2.50 per hogshead, but we pay $1 per bottle for 
them.—Gardeners’ Monthly. 








Grapes—Mr. B. L, ‘Higgins, of Jackson Co. 
Mo., informs us that his Concord grapes have 








sowing of clover in vineyards — in wet seasons 


escaped almost entirely from rot. 
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FARMERS’ CLUB. 


There will be a meeting of Farmers and Fruit 
Growers at the office of the Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, 612 North Fifth Street, on 
Saturday the 14th inst., at 10 o’clock A. M., for the 
purpose of organizing a Society by the above, or some 
other name, to hold meetings every Saturday at the 
same hour and place, for the discussion of questions 
relating to the Farm, Orchard, Garden, Vineyard, 
Stock, Apiary, Dairy, &c. Everybody interested in 
the organization of such a society, is earnestly and 
cordially invited to attend. It is determined to make 
this a live institution, and a valuable one to all con- 
cerned, as well as to the public at large. 








The Office of the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

The office of the State Board of Agriculture has 
been removed to 612 North Fifth Street. 

The Corresponding Secretary will be pleased to see 
all the friends of Agriculture and Horticulture visit- 
ing orresiding at St. Louis, at the Rooms. Files of 
leading Agricultural papers may always be found 
Don’t fail to call! Very Repectfully, 

CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, Cor. Sec. 


here. 





BOOK NOTICES. 
Farmina sy Incnes—or, “With Brains, Sir!” 
Loring, Publisher, Boston. 

We are laid under obligations to the publisher for 
a copy of this very readable, little work, uniform with 
“My Ten Rod Farm.” The perusal of this work im- 
presses our mind with the fact that a new class of 
literature is springing up, that meets a want, which 
it in turn enlarges and accelerates—a desire for a 
literature based upon our “Rural Life and its Wants,” 
and in sympathy with it. 

Not only are the Presses of the country teeming 
with new works on the culture of the soil, or reprints 
of valuable old ones, and the increase in our serial 
agricultural literature without any parallel; but agri- 
cultural life, its occupations, scenery and associations, 
are taking a high position among our lighter reading. 
Fashionable novel writers are displacing the blood and 
murder and crime-stained literature, that so shocks 
the feelings and blunts the sensibilities to its awfulness, 
with the dignity and grandeur of intelligent labor 
honored and illustrated. But for this feeling and 
these facts, how could “Hearth and Home” be main- 
tained, or such works as “Farming by Inches” finda 
publisher and readers. 

This is in the main a well-written novelette; but 
we think that while the title is one that will “take” 
well, the last portion of it, “With brains, sir!” is not so 
well brought out. 

There has been a great tendency to delusion on this 
pointof “Brains.” They are invaluable in their proper 
place; but, ifthis book makes any point clear, it is this,, 
that Robert Nelson and Harriet his wife were most 
thoroughly convinced that with all the “brains’ 
they possessed, and all the brains they borrowed, they 
would have stuck fast and failed, but for Uncle Jacob’s 
farm and money; and, even with a years’ practical 
experience at clerkship at the Arenac print-works, had 
to eke it out. Let books as well as men always tell 
the truth, and the truth here says, “It was Money, 
Sir!” This cry of “brain and muscle” doing all the 
work has deceived many—laid the foundation of much 
misery and disappointment, and we must fearlessly 





let it be known that money is as essential to success in 
agriculture as any other calling. 

Poverty on the farm induces as many privations, 
losses and difficulties as inthe city. An empty pocket 
leads to an empty stomach, and then “brains” is of 
but little avail. Farming, whether by inches or acres, 
requires a combination of capital, intelligence and 
industry, to be either pleasant or successful, 

On the whole, every one will read the book with a 
relish; still Robert Nelson does not illustrate the 
“point” in the undertaking so well as Maria Gilman. 


~ NINN ER INES 





New Eneuanp Farm Reorster.—A copy of this 
neat hand-book is put on our table by Geo. H. Chapin, 
20 and 21 Scollay’s Building, Boston. It contains 
quite a list of country property for sale, and will be 
found valuable as a book of reference as to the char- 
acter and value of lands in the market in those distant 
States. Itis very neatly gotten up, and its typography 
is excellent. 

Mepirations on the Suffering Life and Death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; translated from the French, 
by a Sister of Mercy. 

A very neat pamphlet, with the above title, has 
been placed on our table—the first number of thir- 
teen, which completes the work. The religiously in- 
clined will find it a most instructive and edifying 
work ; the proceeds from the sale of which go to the 
Sisters of Mercy, to assist them in the very laudable 
work in which their whole lives are spent—viz., to as- 
sist and care for the poor, sick, ignorant and desti- 
tute, who cannot remunerate them. It is sold at 25 
cents a number, and all orders for the same should 
be addrussed to the Sisters of Mercy, West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Earty Rose Porarors.—E. A. Riehl will accept 
thanks for a box of Early Rose Potatoes. We have 
had them cooked and find them of fine quality, and 
dry and mealy. 


Nortu Mo. Stock, Aer. AND Mecu. Ass’n.—Col. 
N. J. Colman. The second annual fair, of this Asso- 
ciation, will be held at Salisbury, Mo., commencing 
Oct. 19, and continue five days. Premiums, $4,000. 
Exhibitors of Stock, &c., from all parts of the whole 
country invited to be present. L. Sautspury, Pres. 

Vicx’s Ixuiustratep CATALOGUE.—Our readers 
will find the advertisement of Vick’s Lilustrated 
Catalogue of Bulbs, &c., in another column. Those 
wishing to plant, would do well to send for it. 








A Visit to the Laboratory of Messrs. 
Mallinckrodt. 

A few days ago we had the pleasure of inspecting 
this new enterprise, established by three brothers 
whom we have known from boyhood. It was a source 
of great satisfaction to see these young men establish- 
ing a manufacturing enterprise here in this new city 
of the West, which it is usually supposed can flourish 
only in old cities. Having the command of ample 
capital, they have commenced by furnishing their fac- 
tory with all the modern improvements, so that what- 
ever they undertake to manufacture, it shall be of the 
very best quality. Educated to the business, they are 
able to personally superintend every department to 
the minutest particular. Everything that goes out 
from their establishment, they know is what it pur- 


ports to be. 

Medicines are bad enough, under any circumstances; 
but, if we must take them, let us have the best. Many 
we know come now from Europe; but, perhaps it is 
not as well known, that a large part are made expressly 
for this market—good enough for exportation—and 
after arrival in New York are again manipulated— 
good enough for the Western market—so that by the 
time the unfortunate patient swallows his doctor’s 
prescription, it may or may not be what the apothecary 
expects it is. : 

Surround the sale of drugs-with ali the supervision 
we can, and there will be adulterations which cannot 
be detected; but from the Messrs. Mallinckrodt’s we 
are sure to get the “real stuff.” Going through the 
various departments, we thought we could see the 
germ of one of the largest chemical works in America. 
We were shown some specimens of crystalization which 
were very beautiful. The show made by these gentle- 
men at the last fair elicited very great praise, especially 
from those competent to judge. AVERY. 





FATRS FOR 1869. 


State Fairs. 


California Sacramento sept 6 to 11 
Kansas Lawrence sept 7 to 11 
Ohio Toledo sept 13 to 17 
Kentucky Louisville sept 13 to 18 
New York Elmira sept 14 to 17 
Iowa Keokuk sept 14 to 17 
New Jersey Waverly sept 21 to 22 
Michigan Jackson sept 21 to 24 
Wisconsin Madison sept 27 to oct 1 
Illinois Decatur sept 27 to oct 2 
Indiana Indianapolis sept 27 to oct 2 
Minnesota Rochester sept 28 to oct 1 
Nebraska Nebraska City sept 28 to oct 1 
New Hampshire Manchester sept 28 to oct lL 
Pennsylvania Harrisburg sept 28 to oct 1 
Oregon Salem oct 11 to — 
Arkansas Little Rock oct 19 to 22 
Mississippi Jackson oct 26 to — 
Maryland Pimlico near Balt. oct 26 to 29 
Virginia Richmond nov 2 to & 





District and Special Fairs. 


North Kentucky Florence aug 31 to sept 3 
Iowa Central Desmoines sept 7 to 9 
New England Portland, Me., sept 7 to 11 
American Institute New York sept 8 to — 
Wisconsin Southern Janesville sept 14 to 17 
American PomologicalPhiladelphia sept 15 to — 
Ontario, Provincial London sept 20 to 25 
Michigan Central Lansing sept 28 to 30 


St. Louis Agr. & Mech. Ass’n, St. Louis, oct 4 to 9 


County Fairs. 


MISSOURI. 
Roanoke Roanoke aug 17 to 21 
Callaway Fulton aug 17 to 22 
| Clay Liberty aug 24 to 27 
Audrain Mexico aug 24 to 28 
Randolph Huntsville aug 31 to sept 3 
Boone Columbia aug 31 to sept 4 
Jackson Independence aug 31 to sept 4 
Clinton Plattsburg sept 1 to 4 
Livingston Chillicothe sept 6 to 11 
Jefferson De Soto sept 7 to 9 
Johnson Warrensburg sept 7 to 11 
Sturgeon district Sturgeon sept 7 to 11 


Exhibition State Hort. Soc’y and Grape Growers, 
St. Louis, sept 8 to 10 


Knox Newark sept 13 to 18 
St. Joe. Hort. Soc. St. Joseph sept 14 to 16 
North-East Missouri Paris sept 14 to 17 
Cass Harrisonville sept 14 to 17 
Monroe Paris sept 14 to 18 
Saline Miami sept 14 to 18 
Cole Jefferson City sept 14 to 19 
Holt Oregon sept 15 to 17 
Shelby Shelbyville sept 20 to 24 
Warren Warrenton sept 20 to 24 
Pike Ashley sept 21 to 24 
Linn Srookfield sept 22 to 29 
Buchanan St. Joseph sept 27 to oct I 
Carroll Carrollton sept 27 to oct 1 
Platte Platte City sept 27 to oct 1 
Lewis La Grange sept 27 to oct 1 
Scotland Memphis sept 28 to oct 1 
Green Springfield sept 28 to oct 2 
Chariton Keytesville sept 28 to oct 2 
Pike Louisiana sept 28 to oct 2 
Montgomery New Flerence sept 28 to oct 2 
Macon Macon city sept 28 to oct 2 
Cooper Boonville sept 28 to oct 2 
Vernon Nevada oct 5 to7 
Wepster Marshfield oct 5 to7 
Ray Richmond oct 11 to 16 


Peop.Ag. & Mec. Ass’n, Montgomery City, oct 11 to 16 





Chariton Salisbury oct 19 to 23 
ILLINOIS. 
Cass Virginia aug 31 to sept 2 
De Witt Clinton aug 31 to sept 3 
Madison Edwardsville aug 31 to sept 3 
Atlanta Atlanta aug 31 to sept 4 
Vermillion _ sept 6 to 10 
Warren Monmouth sept 7 to 10 
Henry Cambridge sept 7 to 10 
Rock Island Rock Island sept 7 to 10 
Union Jonesboro sept 8 to 10 
Ogle Oregon sept 14 to 16 
Champaign Champaign sept 14 to 17 
Kendall Yorkville sept 14 to 17 
Knox Knoxville sept 14 to 17 
McLean Bloomington sept 14 to 17 
Stephenson Freeport sept 14 to 17 
St. Clair Belleville sept 14 to 17 
Bureau Princeton sept 14 to 17 
Carroll Mt. Carroll sept 15 to 17 
Clark Marshall — —— 
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De Kalb De Kalb sept 15 to 18 
Stark Toulon sept 21 to 23 
Whiteside Sterling sept 21 to 23 
Du Page Wheaton sept 21 to 23 
Aurora Aurora sept 21 to 24 
Marion Salem sept 21 to 24 
McDonough Macomb sept 21 to 24 
Morgan Jacksonville sept 21 to 24 
McHenry Woodstock sept 22 to 24 
Franklin Benton sept 22 to 24 
Greene — sept 28 to oct 1 
La Salle Ottawa sept 28 to oct 1 
Randolph Sparta sept 29 to oct 1 
Mercer Aledo oct 5 to7 
Boone Belvidere oct 5 to 8 
Woodford Metamora oct 5 to 8 
Wayne Fairfield oct 6 to 8 
Kankakee Kankakee oct 6 to 9 
Kane Geneva oct 8 to 9 
Macoupin Carlinville oct 12 to 15 
Pike Pittsfield oct 12 to 15 
Union fair ass’n Centralia oct 12 to 15 
IOWA. 
Mahaska Oskaloosa aug 31 to sept 3 
Boone Boonesboro sept 1 to 4 
Union West Liberty sept 6 to 8 
Des Moines Burlington sept 6 to 10 
Linn Marion sept 7 to 8 
Chickasaw New Hampton sept 7 to 9 
Clinton Clinton sept 7 to 10 
Cedar Valley Cedar Falls sept 7 to 10 
Lee West Point sept 8 to 10 
Muscatine Muscatine sept 8 to 10 
Henry Mt. Pleasant sept 8 to 10 
Marion Knoxville sept 8 to 11 
Scott Davenport sept 13 to 17 
Monroe Albion sept 21 to 24 
Floyd Charles City sept 21 to 28 
Winnesheik Decorah sept 22 to 24 
Jasper Newton sept 22 to 24 
Harrison Little Sioux sept 23 to 30 
Madison Winterset sept 28 to 30 
Jefferson Fairfield sept 28 to 30 
Fayette West Union sept 28 to 30 
Appanoose Centreville sept 28 to 30 
Bremer Waverly sept 29 to 30 
Clayton Farmersburg sept 29 to oct 1 
Union West Liberty oct 7 to 8 
Jackson Maquoketa oct 13 to 15 
Lucas Chariton oct 13 to 15 
Van Buren Keosauqua oct 14 to 15 








ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 
OrFice oF THE Runa WoRLD AND VALLEY FARMER, 
August 9th, 1869. 

The week past since our last report has been highly 
favorable to all field labors, and they have progressed 
with much energy and aim. Everywhere the sombre 
hues of autumn are appearing, while the living green 
of the furrows and the golden tints of harvest are being 
rapidly changed by the bright shares of single and 
gang plows. Here and there in the fields and amid 
the treasure-cones are to be seen little clouds of smoke, 
indicating where steam threshers and separators are 
at work; while again bright golden islands are seen 
amid the brown furrows, produced by these same 
threshers, to be speedily converted into ashes, when 
the grain and machinery shall have been removed, 
and when it will be safe to allow “that very good ser- 
vant but worst of masters,” Firk, to do its perfect work. 
We can not and do not recommend that mode of dis- 
posing of the straw, still it is better to burn it than to 
allow it to slowly rot away and occupy the ground for 
three years, and then have the same spots given up to 
weeds for three years more. 

Considerable wheat is coming forward, but as prices 
are lower than the farmers desire to obtain, they do 
not seem to be in any great hurry to rush to market, 
and this is well. The fact that we have a very abun- 
dant and avery good wheat crop remains, and it must 
wait developments in Europe and the East before any 
one can with any degree of certainty predict ruling 
prices. 

Oats are also very good and very plenty, and will 
bring at least fair prices, because corn cannot by any 
possible chance amount to much. We have in our last 
journey of 700 miles seen more poor corn in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, than we had thought it possible to 
crowd alongside of any one road, much of it not yet 
tasselled out, We repeat what we said a week ago: 
“Corn will be corn” in 1869 and 1870. 

There is no improvement in beef cattle, and the 
grade is much below what it should be at this time of 
year. The quality of mutton sheep is also much below 
the standard of good. We quote: 

Tosacco—lInferior and common lugs, $4@5; factory 
do, $5 25@6; common leaf, $8@9 56; medium, $9 25 
@10 50, and scarce; good, dark leaf, $10 50@12 25; 


Hemp— Undressed, $120 @ 130; choice, $175; dressed 
do, $225@240 per ton. 

FLour—XX, $6@6 50; XXX, $6 75@7 50; choice, 
$8 75; family, $9 25. ; 

Rye Fiour—$6 26 for city; country, a shade lower. 

Corn Meat—$4 60@5 for city kiln-dried. 

Wueat—Low grades plenty; strictly choice scarce; 
No. 2, $1 10@1 13; No. 1, $1 15@1 20; choice and 
fancy, $1 25@1 50. . 

Corn—Market dull and lower; mixed good at 85c; 
yellow do, 90@92c; white choice, 95c. 
Oats—Coming in freely; old stif, 62@650; new, as 
to quality, 48@58c. 

BarLey—A few small lots on market, with prices 
very much lower than last year; winter, $1 25; spring, 
85@90c. 

ay—Strictly prime and choice scarce, at $17@19 
per ton. 

Hines—Western dry flint, 22}c; 183@19}c for dry 
salt; 103@103c for green salt. 

Woor—Market strong; offerings light and demand 
active, Wequote: Tub-washed and picked, 53c; tair 
tub, 5le; poor do, 46@48ec; fleece-washed—fine and 
light, 40@42c; coarse and light, 38@34c; dingy, 33 
@37c. Unwashed—combing, 33@36c to 38@40c; 
medium, 30@31@32e; fine and light, 27 @29o; heavy, 
24@27c. 

Burrer—tTable qualities scarcer than ever, with a 
further upward tendency, and very light supply; fancy 
store packed had better sale in consequence, and there 
is but little of this on the market, either—feeling firmer. 
Inferior and common, 18@23c; store packed, in kegs 
and tubs, 25@27c to 27@28c; yellow dairy, 28@30c. 

Eaas—No sales were possible by shippers’ count. 
Very dull recounted at 124@l13c, and 1@I}e higher 
when handled, or for fresh. 

Cuickens—Were unusually plenty, and very dull, 
but stocks were well reduced at the close, with a fair 
demand at $1 50@3 for small to large young, and $4 
@4 50 for old. 

Poratrors—The supply has been about equal to the 
\demand. $1 10@1 25 # bbl for Millers, and $1 40@ 
1 60 for Neshannocks. 

On1ons—-Supply light; market firmer at $2 25@2 
50 per bbl. 

Szeps—Flax nominal at $2 for prime; none offered. 
A lot of 40 bus timothy sold at $4 05. Nothing done 
in other grass varieties or hemp. 

Driep Fruit—Old neglected and lower; small job- 
bing sales at 144c for New York apples; 14c for Ohio 
do, and 11@12c for mixed peaches. 

Green Fruit, Erc.—Apples unchanged at $1 50@ 
2 25 # bbl for common to fair; $2 50@3 for good to 
choice shipping, and $3 50@4 for choice and fancy 
eating. Peaches plenty at 50c@$1@1 50 % basket; 
do $ 4 bus box, 25c@$1 25. Pears % box, 50c@$1 
50; do $ bbl, $41@8. Plums, $150@2 $B bus. Grapes, 
15@20c ® th. Blackberries, 35@45c ® gallon. To- 
matoes, 25@40c $B bus. 

Broom Corn— ton, $350@ 400. 
Freataers—Live geese, ® th, 75@80c. 

St. Louis Live Stock Market. 
CatrLie.—Arrivals during the past week have been 
comparatively very liberal, comprising however but 
few that would be classed as extra or hardly prime 
beeves, andthe market has been irregular and some- 
what low for all descriptions. Prime shipping cat- 
tle are scarce, and bring $6@$7 quick; first-class 
butchers’ stock, $6@6 50; second class, $5@5 25; 
good stock cattle, $4 50@$5. 

Hoes—Extra prime, $9 50@$10; good to prime, 
$8 50@$9. 

SxaeePp—Extra prime mutton wethers, $4 50@$5; 
medium, $2.50@ $3. 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 77TH. 


The temperature of the past week has been consider- 
ably lower than the week previous, but with some 
quite warm days. Showers have visited the thirsty 
land on every side, but not often repeated in the same 
locality. Upon the whole, the weather has been fine. 
There has been some extraordinary exhibitions of 
Aurora Borealis on several evenings, especially on that 
of Thursday. 

On Friday night there was quite a copiousrain. On 
Saturday afternoon the great event of the latter part 
of this century occurred. At nine minutes past five, 
the sun was like a thin piece of curved wire at its 
lower limb. The light was of a very peculiar color, 
of a character calculated to appal the ignorant. Al- 
though out of the line of the total eclipse, still it was 
quite an interesting spectacle, Many scientific facts 
will be determined by this grand but simple event of 
the moon passing between the sun and our earth. 

The mean of the week, 74.°75, 

Maximum on the 3d and 4th, 92°, 

Minimum on the Ist, 61°. 
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NOTHING LOST. 

BY WILLIAM A. SIGOURNEY. 

Wuenrs is the snow? 

’Tis not long ago 
It covered the earth with a veil of white; 
We heard not his footsteps soft and light; 
Yet there it was in the morning bright ; 
Now it hath vanished away from our sigh 

Not a trace remains 

In fields or lanes. 


Where is the frost? 

It’s gone and lost— 
The forms of beauty last night it made— 
With pictures rare were windows arrayed ; 
It said, “Be silent;” the brook obeyed ; 
Yet silence and pictures all did fade: 

At smile of the sun 

All was undone. 


Where is the rain? 
Pattering it came, 
Dancing along with a merry sound, 
A grassy bed in the fields it found— 
Each drop came on the roof with a bound. 
Where is the rain? It has left the ground: 
What good hath it done, 
Gone away so soon? 





Ever, thus ever, 
Our best endeavor 
Seemeth to fall like the melted snow; 
We work our thoughts wisely and slow; 
The seed we sow, but it will not grow— 
Our hopes and resolves—where do they go? 
What doth remain? 
Memory and pain. 


But nothing is lost— 
No snow nor frost, 
That came to enrich the earth again ; 
We thank them when the ripening grain 
Is waving golden o’er hill and plain, 
And the pleasant rain springs from earth again: 
All endeth in good— 
Water and food. 


Then never despair ; 

Disappointment bear, 
Though hope seemeth vain, be patient still; 
All thy good intents God doth fulfil ; 
Thy hand is weak: His powerful will 
Is finishing thy great lite-work still. 

he good endeavor 
Is lost—ah, NEVER! 
—|Packard’s Monthly. 


YOUNG MEN PAPERS---NO. 1. 
Young man, you are the hope of your coun- 
try, the promise of this generation to the next! 
Permit a statement of some of your relations, 
circumstances and duties. We would talk with 
you astoabrother or son. We would say to 
you what we would say to ourown heart. We 
would be a father and bequeath to you our pos- 
sessions. What science, experience, observa- 
tion, travel, ‘study and a careful reading of 
books, men and things, have given us—we would 
give to you. We give it treely. Will you so 
accept it? If so, give attention to this series of 
papers. We give them to you as our best and 
only wealth—what we have treasured in labori- 


ous years. 
Who are you? We ask not for your name. 


That is a small matter; birds and animals, 
plants and rocks, have names as musical and 
high-sounding as yours. There is not much in 











bright Missouri leaf, $12@20. 
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names. Mean men are called Washington, 
Franklin, Columbus; but those great one’s man- 
(les do not descend in their names! Names are 
made of letters ; you are made of better stuff we 
hope. It is not for your name, then, we ask, but 
for you. Who are you? Not a brute we trust, 
nota mere animal. It is true you have the 
qualities Of an animal nature. You~-have a 
body subject to the same laws as animal bodies. 
You have propensities and appetites such as 
animals have, and these appetites and propen- 
sities are to be respected and treated well.— 
They are to be the servants of your inward 
household. They are to work for you, do your 
bidding, afford you strength, health, pleasure 
and energy. All this they are to do and will 
do, if you keep them servants. But, if you let 
them become masters, woe to you. Greater 
tyrants never lived! Meaner, baser wretches, 
never swung a rod over a human back! They 
will steal your money, rob you of health, poison 
your body, defame your reputation, corrupt your 
character, stultify your mind, hardea your 
conscience, degrade your affections, destroy your 
peace, tarnish your honor, unmove your soul, 
brutalize your nature, destroy your life, and 
consign you to an ignoble grave! Animal mas- 
ters are brutal and base! A young man had 
better lie down in his grave, than let his appetite 
and passions become his masters. They will 
whip and drive him about till they beat out his 
manliness. They will work well and be very 
useful as servants, but will never do for masters. 
They must not rule. We must not obey them, 
but they must obey us. You are something 
more than an animal. That something more 
is you. That is the man within. That is the 
master, the ruler, guide, judge, teacher and 
absolute dictator to all your appetites and pro- 
pensities—to all that is animal. 
must wear the yoke and the harness; the man 
must put them on and set them in their places. 
Shall the man wear the yoke— bow his proud 
head to its burden —and work to gratify appe- 
tite and passion? Thousands of men do it! 
Drinkers, gluttons, passion gratifyers and pro- 
pensity-feeders, do it. And still they would be 
called men! But men rule themselves. Men 
guide their lives by some wise rules, by princi- 
ple, by enlightened reason and conscience! 
Are you to be the man or the brute? Are 
you to give reason, or propensity, the sway? 
Are you to rise up in manly dignity, or sink 
down to dishonor? All will depend upon the 
settlement of the question, ‘‘ Who are you?” 
If you conclude that you are animal, and will 
live an animal life and be satisfied with it, then 
your course is downward. You will be what 
you conclude you are. You will not rise much 
above your own estimation of yourself. But if 
you conclude that you are a man, with an intel- 
lect to be taught, capable of all that is grand in 
science, great in life, sublime in judgment and 
wisdom, with a conscience capable of obeyiag 
the laws of God and man and directing your 
life-course high among manly men ; among the 
great and good of earth ; with affections pure as 
the sunlight and sweet as the aroma of flowers, 
and which may bind you in the dulcet meshes 
of domestic delight, and charm you with the 
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music of their flowing joy ; and that these shall 
be well cultivated and guide you in life by their 
best wisdom and holiest sanctions—then you 
will indeed be a man; you will be but “a little 
lower than the angels,” and live a life of which 
the angels cannot be ashamed! Such an es- 
timation of one’s self is necessary at the be- 
ginning of life. One must appreciate the great- 
ness and excellencies of his nature; must un- 
derstand how nobly God has endowed him, 
and what are the powers of his mind and heart, 
which should ever guide him in life. He should 
not be proud, self-conceited, vain, boasting.— 
But he should feel that he i3 a man, and is 
determined to live the lifeofaman. He should 
feel that he is the child of God, and should 
be God-like in his life and actions. Do you 
feel that you are such, young man, and have 
resolutely determined to live a high-minded, 
honorable and useful life? Then, there is hope 
for you! Go nobly, bravely on! 


a @ ee 
PRIZE SONG. 

The following song was decided, by a majority 
of the committee on songs, to be entitled to the 
prize. That committee consisted of Miss Alice 
Cary, Bayard Taylor, Esq., andC. A. Dana, Esq. 
The award has been made, and, as will be seen 
by the appended receipt, the money duly paid: 





“Received, June 25th, 1869, of Pettingill, y 


Bates & Co., one hundred dollars, being the 
prize awarded me by the committee for a song 
entitled, “‘The Kingdom of Home.” 

Wma. Rankin Douryez. 


THE KINGDOM OF HOME. 


Dark is the night, and fitful and drearily 
Rushes the wind like the waves of the sea; 
Little care I, as here I sing cheerily, 
Wife at my side and my baby on knee: 
King, King, crown me the King, 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King! 


Flashes the firelight upon the dear faces, 
Dearer and dearer as onward we go, 
Forces the shadow behind us and places 
Brightness around us with warmth in the glow. 
King, King, crown me the King, 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King! 


Flashes the lovelight, increasing the glory, 
Beaming from bright eyes with warmth of the soul, 
Telling of trust aud content the sweet story, 
Lifting the shadows that over us roll. 
King, King, crown me the King, 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King! 


Richer than miser with perishing treasure, 
Served with a service no conquest could bring; 
Happy with fortune that words cannot measure; 
Light-hearted I on the hearthstone can sing: 
King, King, crown me the King, 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King! 
Wu. Rankin Duryes. 
[From Hearth and Home.] 


— 





HEALTH, is the Poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
bliss is found in AYER’S MEDICINES, after a fruit- 
less search among other remedies. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. 
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Which is the Best Clothes Wringer ? 

After careful examination, we recommend the 
“Universal” as the best and strongest machine. 

It has “patent cog wheels” (Rowell’s patent 
double gear) with very long and strong alterna- 
ting teeth, which, together with the “patent 
stop” (which is on no other wringer) allows the 
rubber rollers to separate sufficiently to run 
through the largest article easily, yet cannot 
separate so far that the cogs will disconnect and 
lose their power, as is the case with other 
wringers, whether the cogs are on one or both 
sides of the shaft. 





sure screws, 80 arranged that each screw presses 
on both ends of the rolls alike, the same as if it 
was in the centre, while the two together give 
double the capacity for pressure. 

The “Universal” has its iron parts either 
wrought or malleable, and is built so strongly 
and substantially that for years it cannot be 
broken in wringing garments by the strongest 
person. 

Our readers may be quite sure they will find 
the ‘‘Universal” wringera good and serviceable 
article.—Boston Traveler. 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Bortzep Custarp.—To one quart of milk add four 
well-beaten eggs and a cup of white sugar; flavor with 
lemon or vanilla. Put this in a tin pail, which set in 
a kettle of boiling water, letting it remain until the 
custard just boils, then remove to a cool place. 














Lemon Cup CAxkes.—Two eggs, one cup of sugar, 
one-half cup of boiling water, one teaspoonful of es- 
sence of lemon, one-half cup of butter, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar, and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of soda. Add flour enough to mix soft; bake in little 
patty pans, 


Ryze Pancaxes.—To one pint of sour milk add one 
egg, one cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, six 
tablespoonfuls of melted lard, a little nutmeg or cin- 
namon, and one teaspoonful of soda. Mix with these 
e flour enough to roll; cut them in circles and fry 
in boiling lard until of a light brown. 


TEMPERANCE CAKE.—Two cups of sugar, two cups 
of buttermilk, five cups of flour, two spoonfuls of butter, 
one handful of raisins, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cloves, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon. The variety of spices en- 
riches the looks of the cake. 


Cairorn1A Cake.—One cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, three eggs, one cup of sweet milk, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream tartar, one of soda, three and one-half 
cups of flour. Flavor with lemon. 

Bortep orn Steamed Inp1an Puppine.—One pint of 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream tartar, 
three tablespoonfuls of molasses, a little salt, the meal 
stirred into the above until to the consistency of sponge 
cake or a little thicker; then add three eggs. Steam 
in a well buttered mold two hours. 


To Cook VeceTasLe Orsters.—Dress the roots 
nicely, and cut in slices one-fourth of an inch thick, 
boil in water until tender; have some slices of bread 
toasted and placed in a deep dish; add sweet cream 
to the oysters, and season with butter, salt and pepper 
to suit the taste; let it boil a minute or two and turn 
over the bread; cover the dish a few minutes, and it 
is ready for use. Or roots may be cooked and served 
as their namesake. 

Bortep Inp1an Puppine.—Take one pint of sour 
milk, half a teacup of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter or lard, one teaspoonful of soda, one-half cup 
of chopped raisins, or any kind of fruit, stir in corn 
meal as thick as can be stirred. Boil two hours in a 
tin pudding-dish, with a lid to shut tight, leaving room 
to rise. Serve with sugar and cream, flayored with 
lemon or vanilla, or sweet sauce, or syrup. 


Currant Pre.—One cup of ripe currants, one cup of 
sugar, and oneegg- Beat well together and bake with 
two crusts. 

BakEr’s GINGERBREAD.—Two cups of molasees end 
four tablespoonfuls of butter stirred together without 
melting; add one cup of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
soda dissolved in one cup of sweet milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of alum dissolved in one-half cup of boiling water, 
one tablespoonful of ginger; stir all well together, 
adding flour until it becomes thick enough to roll; 
cut in cards, and bake in a quick oven. Some may 
suppose the amount of soda to be too great, but after 
one trial will be convinced that the alum will counter- 
actthe soda, The alum should not be dissolved in the 
same cup that the soda is. 

Ginger Yeast.—Take one pint of Graham flour, o r 
coarse flour sifted from the bran, one tablespoonfal of 
ginger, one of sugar, one teaspoonful of salaratus, mix 
well together, and add boiling water until it forms 
good, stiff batter; keep warm about twelve hours.— 
Set this in a cool place, and when you wish to make 
yeast use one spoonful to a pint of water, and mix as 
you would any other yeast. It will rise in one or 
two hours. You can bake your bread in the morning 





It also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 


without the trouble of making yeast over night. 
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DOGS AND HYDROPHOBIA. 


We make the following extract from a letter 
recently published by S. Morris Waln, Esq., 
President of the Pennsylvania Society, for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals: 

The dog, the companion and friend of man 
in both civilized and savage life, has of latter 
times in this country received an undue share 
of public attention, not from any favoritism or 
affection, but from a vague sense of uneasiness 
and apprehension that he bears about him, and 
may impart the germ of one of the most horrid 
diseases known to medicine. This is not sur- 
prising, when we take all the circumstances into 
view, and the absence of correct information as 
regards the nature of this disease (hydrophobia) 
inthedog. Weall know that this uneasy feeling 
is not confined to the few, but pervades to a large 
extent the public mind. 

Mad dog excitements are not confined to this 
country ; they have, on several occasions, oc- 
curred in England. The Brighton Herald, some 
years ago, said: “During the last half century 
scores of persons have been bitten by the reported 
rabid animals, but it is remarkable that not a 
solitary instance ean be adduced in which any 
human creature has been subjected to the con- 
sequences which such bites and inoculations are 
said to produce.” 

Epilepsy is a common disease in dogs, and 
many are killed when foaming at the mouth, 
and struggling in fits, as “mad dogs.” Now, 
a mad dog never has fits, never avoids water, never 
runs with his tail between his legs unless pursued 
and frightened. 

Hydrophobia isof ancient date. Itwasknown 
to medicine nearly ten centuries ago, and not- 
withstanding the strides made in science since its 
discovery, medical men have not yet arrived at 
any common staad-point as regards a full knowl- 
edge of its nature ; but, differing as they do in 
some particulars, there are others on which the 
preponderance of the weight of testimony of 
most authors is of entire accord. One of these 
is, that canine madness was never known to 
originatein hot weather. Youatt, the celebrated 
Veterinary Surgeon of London, challenges one 
single instance of its being produced in a dog by 
a vertical sun. It is unknown as a disease in 
Syria, the West Indies, South America and the 
East. Constantinople, that city of dogs and the 
plague, is a stranger to it. Dr. Hinniken, in 
his notes on Madeira tells, “that curs of the 
most wretched condition abound there; that 
they are afflicted with almost every disease, 
tormented by flies, thirst, heat and famine, and 
yet norabid dog was ever seen there.” Barrow, 
likewise, in his ‘‘ Travels in Southern Africa,” 
remarked the entire absence of canine madness, 
though the Kaffirs had plenty of dogs. 

I have alluded to the testimony of medical 
men that canine madness does not occur in warm 
weather; but there is another point upon which 
there is very little diversity of sentiment, and 
that is that hydrophobia is of very rare occur- 
rence at any season. ‘The records of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital show that from 1752 to 1830, 
a period of seventy years, out of 28,105 admis- 
sions to its wards of all kinds of diseases, there 
was but one of hydrophobia; whilst of diseases 
closely resembling it serene, tetanus and 
hysteria) there were 320. 

But there is another aspect in which we must 
consider hydrophobia. It is established, beyond 
all doubt, that it occurs in the human race, with- 
out the instrumentality of any animal, irrespec- 
tive of those diseases whose symptoms so closely 
resemble it, and have so frequently been taken 
for it, even by medical men. Dr. Bardsley, of 
Edinburgh, 1n his “Observations on Canine and 
Spontaneous Hydrophobia,”’ cites five different 
cases coming under his observation, where the 
patients have never been in contact with any 
animal. There is a very close resemblance in 
the symptoms of mania-a-potu and tetanus to 
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20,000 AGENTS WANTED---A 


sample sent free, with terms, to clear from $15 to $25 
per day. 50 entirely new articles as saleable as flour. 
Address, W. H. CHIDESTER, 266 Broadway, New 

it 


on Tetanus,” remarked the joint similarity with 
hydrophobia, having particularly noticed the 
symptoms of irritability and debility, and the 
same sense of strangulation felt in swallowing 
liquids, as occurring in both maladies. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
JULY, 1869. 
Thermometer in open air, in the shade. 
TAM. 2PM. 9PM Mean of Month. 
68°.0 86°.5 69°.4 74°.6 
Maximum temp. 95°.0, on the 13th, 15th, 16th. 
Minimum “  52°.0, onthe 2lst, 30th, 5 a.m. 








Range, 43°.0 degrees. 


Wet bulb Thermometer. 
7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
66°.7 75°.1 68°.0 69°.9 


Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
7 AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
29.535 29.495 29.502 29.511 


Maximum, 29.726, on the 3lst, 7 a. m. 
Minimum, 29.333, on the 9th, 9 p. m. 


Range, 0.393 inches. 

Rain on the Ist, 3d, 7th, 8th, llth, 17th, 18th 
and 25th. 

Total amount of rain, 1.82 inches. 





Av. temp. Rain. 
July, 1866, 75°.7 4.93 inches. 
July, 1867, 75°.5 295 “ 
July, 1868, 81°.6 2.30 “ 
July, 1869, 74°.6 ee. ** 
ha se eee" Sees ed 


Lost, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
Two Golden Hours, each set with sixty golden 
minutes. No reward is offered—as they are 
lost forever. 


Parental responsibility for the mora/ infirmi- 
ties of children, is not yet sufficiently realized 
and considered. 


Coffee is highly recommended as a neutralizer 
of foul odors, and can be used to advantage 
where other disinfectants would be inadmissable. 
In cases where rats or mice die in spaces between 
the floors of dwellings, a pound or two of freshly 
burned coffee will produce the desired effect.— 
It is also said to be incomparably superior in a 
sick chamber to most disinfectants; it has a 
beneficial action on the atmosphere, besides 
giving out an agreeable perfume. 








We wish to buy, or have consignments of Damson 
Plums. Any one having this Fruit to sell, will do 
well to notify us. Address COLMAN & CO., 


Fruit Commission Merchants, 
612 North 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


Our Descriptive Priced List of 

CHOICE SEED WHEATS 
Is issued, and will be mailed Free to any one de- 
sirous, on receipt of address. We offer a selection of 
very superior varieties, and a very prime article of 
pure, clean, seed. EDWD. J. EVANS & CO., 
augl4-3t.] Nurserymen and Seedsmen, York, Penn. 


IMPORTED 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS! 


Our annual Descriptive Catalogue of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
LILIES, &C., 
For 1869, is now ready for mailing to applicants. 
J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 














this disease. 


Doctor Benj. Rush, in his “Essay } York. 


AUTUMN OF 1869. 
Bulbous Roots at Wholesale! 


Trade Lists of first-class Imported 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


Now ready for mailing. J.M. THORBURN & Co,, 
augl4-2t] Seed Warehouse, 15 John St., New York, 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


We desire to call the attention of Nurserymen, Dea- 

lers and Planters to the following stock, which will 

be sold low for Cash: 

200,000 apple trees, 
6,000 st. pear trees, 

20,000 currants, 20,000 gooseberry, 

100,000 grape vines, 5,000 cherry trees, 

30,000 sugar maples, small, transplanted. 

10,000 beech, small, transplanted. 

20,000 blackberries, mostly of the new varieties. 

20’000 raspberries, all the leading kinds. 

5,000,000 osage hedge plants. 

500 white birch, 4 to 7 feet. 

And a large stock of Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, 

Ornamental Trees, Bulbs, Pxonias, Phloxes, &c. 

New Wholesale Price List now ready. Send stamps 

for our Descriptive Catalogue of 64 pages. Address, 








30,000 peach trees, 
10,000 dwf. pear trees 


HARGIS & SOMMER, Star Nurseries, 
augl4eowtf 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the purposes of a Laxative 
Medicine. 


QUINCY, ILL. 








Perhaps no one medi- 
? cine is so universally re- 
quired by everybody as 
a cathartic, nor was ever 
any before so universal- 
ly adopted into use, in 
every country and amon 
all classes, as this mil 
but efficient purgative 
Pill. The obvious rea- 
son is, that it is amore re- 
,, liable and far more effec- 
tual remedy than any 
——— other. Those who have 
tried it, know that it cured them; those who have 
not, know that it cures their neighbors and friends, 
and all know that what it does once it does always 
— that it never fails through any fault or neglectof 
its composition. We have thousands upon thou- 
sands of certificates of their remarkable cures of the 
following complaints, but such cures are known in 
every neighborhood, and we need not publish them. 
Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel or any deleterious drug, 
they may be taken with safety by anybody. Their 
sugar coating preserves them ever fresh and makes 
them pleasant to take, while being purely vegetable 
no harm can arise from their use m any quantity. 

They operate by their powerful influence on the 
internal viscera to purify the blood and stimulate it 
into healthy action — remove the obstructions of the 
stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs of the 
body, restoring their irregular action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derange- 
ments as are the first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on 
the box, for the following complaints, which these 
Pills rapidly cure :— 

For Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Listless- 
ness, Languor and Loss of Appetite, they 
should be taken moderately to stimulate the stom- 
ach and restore its healthy tone and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its various symp- 
toms, Bilious Headache, Sick H?adache, 
Jaundice or Green Sickness, Bilious 
Colic and Bilious Fevers, they should be ju- 
diciously taken for each case, to correct the diseased 
action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

For Dysentery or Diarrhoea, but one mild 
dose is generally required. 

For Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpi- 
tation of the Heart, Pain in the Side, 
Back and Loins, they should be continuously 
taken, a3 required, to change the diseased action of 
the system. With such change those complaints 
ones: na 

‘or Dropsy anc ropsical Swellings the 
should be taken in large and frequent doses to ore. 
duce the effect of a drastic purge. 

For Suppression a large dose should be taken 
as it produces the desired effect by sympathy. 

As a Dinner Pill, take one or two Pills to pro- 
mote digestion/and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and 
bowels into healthy action, restores the appetite, 
and invigorates the system. Hence it is often ad- 
vantageous where no serious derangement exists. 
One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose 
of these Pills makes him feel decidedly better, from 
their cleansing and renovating effect on the diges- 
tive apparatus, 


DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Practical Chemists, 
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~ FRUIT 
COMMISSION HOUSE. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., 

Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates. 
Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 
Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 
sold at low rates. 


Raspberries for Profit. 


We sold the Fruit of the MINNESOTA Raspber- 
ry at $16 per bushel. SURPRISE Raspberry at $15 
per bushel. CLARK at $12 per bushel. 

IF YOU WISH TO MAKE MONEY GROWING 
SMALL FRUITS, 

Send for price of plants of the above. 
of Minnesota and Surprise limited. 
Address, THOMPSON & ADAMS, 

__Brooxrtevp, Lin Co., 


Stock 
augl4- Bt Mo. 


PEAR TREES. 


We have for sale, this Fall, a large and particular- 
ly fine lot of 


STANDARD and DWARF PEAR 
TREES, which we offer at very LOW Prices. 
We offer especial inducements to purchasers of 

MEDIUM SIZED, smooth and healthy youne stock, 
Persons intending to purchase 


Nursery Stock, 


Of which we keep a large and general assortment, 
will please send for our WHoLEesALE Price List. 


H. E. HOOKER & BROTHER, 


Hooker Nurseries, Rocnester, N. Y. 
August Ist, 1869. [augl4-4t 


VICHK’sS 
ILLUSTRATED | CATALOGUE 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 


OTHER HARDY ' BULBS FOR 
FALL PLANTING, 
Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who 
apply. Address, JAMES VICK, Rocuesrer, N. Y 
augl4-4t 


OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS. 


HARGIS & SOMMER, of the Star Nurseries, 
Quiney, Illinois, offer to the Trade a large quantity 
of Osage Plants, grown on rolling land and therefore 
very superior to these grown on flat land this wet 
summer. They will be sold very cheap for cash.— 
Those desiring plants by the 1000, 100,000 or 1,000,000 
will do well to correspond with them. New Trade 
List now ready. augl4eowtf 


Wanted --- Agents. 


Agents will find it to their interest to send and get 
our terms to Agents, for the latest, best and cheapest 
work out, 

“The American Reformed Horse Book.” 
Mention your experience (if any), state territory de- 
R Wet write at once to 

W, CARROLL & CO., Publishers 


ils & 117 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0 


GRAND INVESTMENT. 
GLOBE 


Goldand Silver 
MINING COMPANY. 


Lo¢ated at Monitor, Alpine County, California. 
Je? Parties having $25 to $5,000 to invest in the 
SAFEST AND BEST MINING ENTERPRISE EV- 
ER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, are desired to 
Write immediately for Circulars and terms of Sub- 
scription, to J. WINCHESTER, Pres’t, 36 John St., 














NOW IS THE TIME Rad SUBSCRIBE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVOKITE JOURNAL. 
The MOST INTERESTING STORIES 


Are always to be found in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


At present there are 


FOUR G T STORIES 
Running through its columns; and at least 
One Story is begun Every Month. 
New subscribers are thus sure of having the com- 
mencement ofa new continued story, no matter when 
they subscribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY con- 
tains several Beautiful Illustrations, Double the 
Amount of Reading Matter of any Paper of its class, 
and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, etc., are by 
the ablest writers of America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


doesnot confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
lishes a great quantity of really Instructive Matter in 
the most condensed form. The 


N. Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation for their brevity, ex- 
cellence, and correctness. 

The PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the 
concentrated wit and humor of many minds. 

The Know.eDGe Box is confined to useful inform- 
ation on all manner of subjects. 

The News Items give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the world. 

The Gossire witH CORRESPONDENTS contains an- 


swers to inquiries upon all imaginable subjects. 
AN UNRIVALLED Literary PAPER 
IS THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN STORIES 
and SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in 
ADDITION to the FOUR SERIAL STORIES and 
the VARIED DEPARTMENTS. 

The Terms to Subscribers: 
ONE Y EAR—-single copy, - Three Dollars, 
Four copies ($2.50 each), Ten Dollars, 
ad Eight copies, Twenty Dollars. 
Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at 


-] one time, will be entitled to a copy Free. Getters-up 


of Clubs can afterwards add single copies at $2°50 
each. STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 
may22-3m No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR! 
FOR ZION’S HERALD to Jan. Ist, 1870. A first- 
class Illustrated Religious Journal of 16 pages. 200 
Contributors; 5 Editors. The cheapest paper in the 
land. $2.50 a year in advance. Specimen copies 
free. E.D.WINSLOW, Publisher, 11 Cornhill, Boston 





1.500.000 one year old Apple, 


Cherry, Plum, Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees for 
sale, Fall of 1869, at very low rates. Any Farmer 
can grow this stock to Orchard size at a very small 
expense. Nurserymen can make from 3 to 500 per 
cent. to grow this stock two years. For aman start- 
ing in the nursery business, or any Nurseryman that 
wants to buy stock, this is the right kind of stock 
te buy. Prices—Pear and Cherry trees, 4 to 12¢; 
Apples, 2to 6c, We offer also a full assortment of 
all kinds of Nursery stock. For description of 
stock, price list, &c., address E. MOODY & SONS, 
Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, New York. 


A Musical Box for Two Dollars. 


The French Great Sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durability; in highly polished case, metallic tongues, 
brilliant in tone, of the best construction, with most 
recent improvements, new keyless pattern. Ere@ntr 
Sevect Airs. Eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship 
and performance. No.1 size, 8 airs, $2. No. 2, 14 
airs, $3. No.3, 24 airs, $5. All sent free by mail 
on receipt of price, Orders to the amount of $5 can 
be sent by express, C. 0. D., one dollar to accompany 
the order to insure it as being bona fide, the balance 
($4) to be paid when the goods are received. Ad- 
dress, J. KING & CO., 54 Liberty St., N. Y. Send 








Now York. 


stamp for illustrated Catalogue and List of Tunes, 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 

Having obtained an extensive and wide spread sale 
for our “CENTURY” brand of Fine-cut Chewing 
Tobacco, we desire to announce that we shall not 
§| pack daily $100 in the small tin-foil papers after this 
date, July Ist, 1869, its merits being so favorably re- 
coguized that this inducement is no longer necessary. 
To avoid misapprehension, however, we would add 
that we shall continue to pack orders for elegant 
Meerschaum Pipes in our “YACHT CLUB” and 
“EUREKA” brands of 8mo Tobacco. 

The “YACHT CLUB” is devoid of Nicotine, and 
cannet injure the health, and is especially recom- 
mended to people of sedentary occupations or nervous 
constitutions. The trade are invited to send for cir- 
culars. P. LO » New York. 


At Dr. Hero’s School for Young 
LADIES are advantages to be found in no other 
school in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. 
Send for circular to DR. J. HERO, Westboro, Mose. 


Savage’s Ursina. 
PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, giving 
a brilliant gloss, and increasing the growth 
of the Hair. 
Evans, Mercer & Co. (Late Lamptovens & Camp- 
BELL), MontREAL, Proprietors, 
AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED. 

Agents to sell the Home Snutrte Sewina MAcuine. 
It makes the LocK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War 
ranted for 5 years. Send for Cireular Address, 
Jounson, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mess., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$9 A DAY forall. Address, A. J. FULLAM, N. Y 


EMPLOYMENTTHAT PAYS. For particulars, ad- 
dress 8. M. Spencer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 














Great Distribution, 


By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
5 cash gifts, each $20,000)| 40 cash gifts, each $1,000 








10 « — "10,000/200 « 500 
2 « “ —§,000/300 “« 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos, each $300 to $700 
75 “ & Melodeoris, “ 75 to 100 
350 Sewing Machines, és 60 to 175 
500 Gold Watches, 6 75 to 300 


Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1,000,000. 

A chance to draw any 6f the above Prizes for 25c. 
Tickets describing Prizes are sEALED in Envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25c a SEALED TICKET is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address. 
The prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of Ong DotbarR. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail. 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any PRrizz EXCHANGED FOR ANOTHER OF SAME 
vALUE. No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on 
fair dealing. 

REFERENCES :— We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly 
permitted us to publish them: Andrew J. Burns, 
Chicago, $10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, 
Piano, $800; James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; 
John T. Andrews, Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes 
Simmons, Charleston, Piano, $600. We publish no 
names without permission. 

Opinions OF THE Press :—“The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.”—Weekly Tribune, May 8. “We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.” —N. Y. Herald, 
May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, June 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ong cASH Girt. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters should 


be addressed to 
HARPER, WILSON & CO., 
173 Broadway, New York. 


ki DUCATI N 


FOR INFORMATION RESPECTING THE 


Mass, Agricultural Colle 
gr w.s CLARK. Pars’ '?, 





Apply to 





yr Mass. 
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WM. KOENIG & CO., 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
Orrice—207 Norru Seconp Sr., 


Warenovse—608 Sourn Sixra S8r., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Of the advantages of DRILLING Grain, over the 
system of Broad-Cast Sowing, it is needless to dwell 
upon—suflice it to say, that no good, prudent, or care- 
ful farmer, will plant his grain in any other manner 
than with the Drill. The experience of past years, 
and particularly this last season, in which the re- 
spective merits of both systems have been fully test- 
ed, warrants us in making this assertion. 


Therefore, plant your grain with 
a Drill, and get a good Drill to 
do it with. 


FROM ALL THE GOOD, 
CHOOSE THE BEST. 


There is nothing about farming which pays half 
so well as the judicious selection of a full assortment 
of first-class agricultural implements, and in perform- 
ing this duty the experience of every successful farm- 
er teaches that no safer rule can be adopted, than to 
always buy the best implement of its class in the 
market. 


The Best always cheapest. 


There are a number of different patterns of Drills 
now in the market, all of them having more or less 
reputation in localities where they have been introdu- 
ced. But the age is progressive and teeming with 
improvements. Better and more perfect implements 
are constantly demanded. To meet this want, we 
have strained every nerve, and with the experience 
of the past seven years, we have been enabled to con- 
stantly add such improvements to the always popular 
McSherry, so as to render it now more than ever, the 


Head and front of the grain 
Drill family ! 


Wes Warranted to sow Wheat, 
Rye, Oats, Barley, Timothy and 
Clover seed, and can be regulated 
inamoment, They never choke 
up, while for regularity and even- 
ness in sowing they are unrivalled 
by any other Drill now made. 


Ja We have just issued a special lage descriptive 
Circular of this Implement, which also contains a 
very valuable ESSAY on DRILLING GRAIN.— 
Mailed to all applicants, rrex of postage. Send for 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Standard FARM MACHINERY 
AND SEEDS, 


Office—207 North Second St., : 
Warehouse—608 South 6th St., 


THE GREAT BENEFACTOR. 
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The Home Washing Machine ! 
WARRANTED THE BEST wioane EXTANT, 
andthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds of fabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
50 shirts in onehour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refunded if 
it does not work as represented. State and County 
Agents desired. Address, Home MANUFACTURING 
Company, 818 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Samvuewt Cupp.es, Jos. B. WiLpE, 
President, [jed-tf] Secretary. 








well 1600. - - - Spring, 1870. 
Js Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliable. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 
Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing combined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 
jyl7-lyr 


ee Pike Co., Mo. 
ITALIAN 
PURE, sent to any express office in Gnd Goh conntry. 
Jr A\so, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN 8S. TUPPER, 
Brighton, Iowa, 








decl 9eowtf 
A Forty Acre Farm for Sale. 
This Farm is situated on the [ron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 Yooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
house. 25 acres oftheland are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On the 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price $2000, part cash, 
balance to be paid as agreed on. For further partic- 
ulars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
I. M. R. R, Mo., or any person desiring to see the 
farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir- 
ing at Horine Station. 
KNEE-SPRUNG HORSES 

PERMANENTELY CURED, without cost or trouble. 
Address, W. T. BAKER, Sentinel Office, Waterford, 


ALLEN | & WATSON, 
PLASTIC SLATE ROOFEBRS, 
And Manufacturers of Improved Plastic Slate 
Roofing, and Plastic Slate Double Felt. The best 
Felt and the cheapest and best Roofing in the mar- 
ket. Waterproof and Fireproof. Orders solicited.— 
Send for circulars. Roofs repaired on short notice, 
jy17-9t-eow Office, 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 








BELLS—Church, School-House, Factory, Farm, 
&c. Pure toned and do not break. Within tbe means 
of the poorest church or the poorest country school, 
and of every Farmer. Weight, 45 lbs. to 1200 lbs. 
W. S.& J. H. MERRIAM, 
jy31-4t-cow Fredericktown, Ohio. 


gents Wanted ---$75 to $300 


Per mouth sure, and norisk. We waut to en- 
gage a good agent in every county in the U.S. 
and Canadas, to sell our Everlasting Patent 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Warranted to 
last a lifetime and never rust. For full partic- 
ulars to Agents, address the AMERICAN WIRE 
Co., 75 William St., New York, or 16 Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. jy31—4t-eow 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE !!! 


The New Babooek Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process gener- 
ates carbonic acid gas, and 
throws it 40 to 50 feet on to 
fire, extinguishing it in a mo- 
ment, even if composed of the 
most combustible materials.— 
Tis control over oils and chemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can 
work it; it never gets out of 
order, and is perfectly harm- 
= less. Every Farmer should 
wep have one—for if his house or 

a » barn should take fire,he can put 
it out with this i ip a few minutes. 


ce Send for Circular, Sy 


OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 


The Great Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 
Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

JOHN S. McCUNE, President. 


LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ! 


Commences October 4th, 1869. 
$30,000 in Premiums 


PREMIUM LIST wit Be sent Free oF 


Charge to persons addressing 


G. 0. KALB, Secretary. 


aug7-8¢ 


OSAGE PLANTS, and 1 and 2 year 
APPLE TREES. ‘ 


A large stock for Fail trade of 1869, at lowest whole 
sale rates, at the YOUNG AMERICA NURSERY. 
Also, a general assortment of Nursery Stock. Cor 
respondence solicited. Musgrove, Pence & Barnes; 











































ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York. f@Recripz, $1.00. jy-3m 


aug7-3t Young America, Ills. 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 


93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 
I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 
North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 
per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 
rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 
may22-6m __ Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 


Parlor Steam Engine. 

Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
&c.; free from danger; a child can work it. Sent 
free with instructions for $1; three for $2.60 

WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., New York. 
jy31- sm 
TAPPAHANNOCK WHEAT. 

Those who have not yet obtained seed ot this supe- 
rior, early, white wheat, can have an opportunity of 
doing so now. My crop this year is extra fine, and 
entirely free from all foreign seed. I have allowed 
no other wheat to grow on my farm for six years, and 
have a machine of my own that threshes no other 
wheat. I intend to thresh immediately, and those 
who wish to obtain it of me had better send in their 
orders at once, Orders will be filled in the order re- 
ceived. My price this year is $2 per bushel, nett.— 
Cash must accompany orders, or by express C. O. D. 
Sacks furnished at cost when desired. 
jyl7-3m T. R. ALLEN, Allenton, Mo. 


M. D. HELTZELL & Co., 
€OMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


Landa PwPliaster, 
Raw Bone, Superphosphate of Lime 
And Bone Dust; 


Dealers in LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER PARIS, 
Hair, White Sand, Marble Dust, ad Brick, Sewer 
and Drain Pipe, & 
No. 807 North 2d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments of 
jy24-3m PRODUCE, TOBACCO, &c. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times a sale. Also, 


ERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Chidisigdel’e turnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


COBDEN NURSERY. 























Fall Prices, - - - - 1869. 
Tulip Tree Seedlings, a few inches high, 1000, $5 
“ “ “ “ 10,000, $40 
Red Cedars, 4 to 12 inches high, 1000, $5 
“ “ “ 10,000, $40 


500 Wilson Albany Strawberry Plants, $1. 

200 Black Cap Raspberry Tips, $1. 
J.A.CARPENTER & CO., Cobden Station, 

may8-lam-6m South Pass P.O., Ill. 





““Comfort me with Apples’’—Canticles, ii: 5. 


TWO MILLION APPLE TREES, 
FIFTY MILLION. Hedge Plants. 


On the Market, at the Lowest Rates. 
Ba@y-Agents Wanted Everywhere..<ow 
Write and get our terms. Address, 


W. H.MANN & CO., Gilman, Iroquois Co., Ill. 


MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING 


SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most wonderful 
cures yet known in the shortest time, and are. UN- 
RIVALLED for all diseases of the blood and skin; 
cure all scrofulous affections, including Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Tamors, Ulcerous and Cancerous A ffec- 
tions; also, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhea, ™* t, Uterine, Kidney and 
Urinare , Diabetes, Piles, Female 
Ww aty, Catarrh, Incipient Con- 
r sND EFFECTUAL WHEN- 

3TEM REQUIRES PURIFYING, 
AND BUILDING UP. Hundreds 
of cures. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
Address, GRAYS & CLARK, 
w MipDLETown, VERMONT. 





THE HOWE 


MACHINE COMPANY’S 
Sewing Machines 


FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


THE GREAT PRIZE, 


THE ONLY 
CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
AND GOLD MEDAL, 


AWARDED TO AMERICAN SEWING 
MACHINES at the Paris Exposition of 1567, OVER 
EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, as per Imperial 
Decree, published in the “Moniteur Universel” (Offi- 
cial Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d Ju- 
ly, 1867. 

The Lock Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, 
and made on this Machine, is the most popular 
and durable; ie alike on both sides, and will 
NEITHER RIP NOR RAVEL, and all Sewing 
ay cgay are subject to the principle invented 
by him 

< Machine was needed possessing SIMPLIC- 
ITY and DURABILITY, and adapted to a 
great range of work ; one easily understood and 
comprehended by all. To produce such a Ma- 
chine has been the study of ELIAS HOWE, 
JR., who gave to the world THE FIRST SEW- 
ING MACHINE, more than twenty years ago; 
and pow we offer his last production—a Ma- 
weet eperecing all essential qualities, and pro- 


THE “BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Persons from a distance can order a Machine with 
perfect confidence of being able to operate it in a few 
hours successfully, by the aid of the printed instruc- 
tions that accompany each Machine. Drafts or cur- 
rent funds must accompany the order. Machines 
may be ordered by Express, also to collect on deliv- 
ery, if the purchaser prefers. We advise shipping by 
Express, as the most convenient and expeditious way. 

The demand for this 


New and Improved Machine 


Is unprecented in the history of Sewing Machines. 

In all the principal towns where Agencies are not 
already established, we desire responsible and ener- 
getic parties as Agents. Many places are of sufficient 
importance to warrant persons in making it their ex- 
clusive business. 

Send for Circular and Samples. 

OCHRANE & BROWN, 
General Agents 
For Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, and the 
Territories of Colorado and Utah. 

No. 425 North Fifth Street, cor. St. Charles St., 
may22-3m ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ANTED--AGENTS--875 to $200 
er month, everywhere, male and female, 
introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sow a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 
per month and expenses, ora commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB 
& CO., Pirrsnure, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Lovts, 
Mo. CAUTION—Do not be imposed upon ty other 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, un- 
der the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only 
genuine and really practical cheap machine manufac- 
tured: may15-13t 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 





















feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


FARM FOR 8 

In Franklin County Missouri. Lt consiets of 336 acres, 
70 under cultivation; about 300 fruit trees, of peach, 
apple and eherry, bearing. It is well adapted to fruit 
raising, being in ahigh, healthy location, 8 miles south 
of Calvy Station, on the 8. W. Branch of the P. R. R., 
40 miles from St. Louis. There is a comfortable house, 
stables, &c. Could be divided so as to make 3 good 
farms. There is a post-office and store } mile from it. 
I will take $3,000 or it, one-half down the rest in one 
and two years. I will make a liberal discount for all 
cash. Address, bere Robinson, Horine Station, I.M. 

R. R., Mo. june5-3m 


A few chvice Berkshire pigs, three months old, for 
sale at $25 per pair. Also a few pair of 
Ber 


Chester Cross, 


Very fine Pigs, yi $15 per pair. Address, 
RIERL & oe Alton, Illinois. 


Fairban ‘s Standard 
SCALES, 


OF ALL SIZES. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
augl5—ly. 209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


Wanted Agents for 


BIBLE LYRICS, 


An entirely new work that has been in active prepa- 
ration for over 30 years; cordiaily endorsed by lead- 
ing clergymen of all the principal denominations. 



















For a 16 page circular, giving full particulars, with 
sample pages, and a sample of the elegant full-page 
engravings with var. the work will be embellished, 
address, €. F VENT, Publisher, 38 West Fourth 
Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. jy3l-4t 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 

FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 
Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yet invented, are SELF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the expenditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR 
=@~Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 








COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
Post-office address, AtHa, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 





JAS. A. STORM & CO., 
Nos. 14 & 16 Second Street, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., 
Produce & Commission Merchants 
And Dealers in Fruits and Vegetables. 


Pay special attention to selling and nies 5 _— 
on Commission. jy2 


Premium Chester White Pigs 
THOROUGH-BRED STOCK, and Domestic and Or- 
namental Fowls for sale. For Circulars and Price, 

Address, N. P, BOYER & CO., 
jy31-2m Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 
Pure Chester White ’ 
BIGGER AND FINER to be had than elsewhere, 
and for less money,of H. D. OLMSTEAD, 

Freedom, Ills. 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED 


Seed Wheat & Grass Seed 
FOR SALE. 

Send fora Circular, giving descriptions and prices 
of the best varieties of American and European Seed 
Wheats and Grass Seeds. Address, 

N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 











jy31-2m 
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THE ONLY ACCURATE FORCE FEED DRILL IN USE! 


THE KUHN & HAINES’ DAYTON GRAIN DRILL AND BROADCAST SEED SOWER. 
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OF THESE KUHN & HAINES’ 
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“DAYTON DRILLS” ARE IN USE IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
WARRANTED TO SOW Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Hemp and Timothy, Clover and other Seeds. 
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$100.00 IS OF FERED AS A PREMIOM, 


For the largest yield from an acre of Wheat sown by this Drill in the fall of 1869. ge~Send for 


Descriptive Circulars in English or German, and examine this Drill before buying any other. 


Generali south-western Deport, 


MANNY c& CO., Nos. 19 and 21 SOUTH SECOND ST. GT. LOUIS, MO. 








For Sale, Pure Blood Alderney 


STOCK—One fine cow, 5 years old, will calve about 
the middle of August. One pure blood bull, 3 years 
old. Twopure blood bulls, about 3 months old. One 
of the young bulls is from the celebrated cow ‘Beauty’, 
which has taken the first premium at the St. Louis 
Fair the lasttwo years. The above stock is guaran- 
teed pure and of the finest quality. Apply to or ad- 
dress LEVIN H. BAKER, 529 Washington Avenue, 
or William H. Gist, Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo., 
where the above stock can be seen at any time. 
aug7-St 


FARM FOR SALE. 


The above farm is situated in Johnson county, Mo. 
Contains 150 acres. 70 acres under cultivation ; 40 
good timber, inclusive of meadow 24 acres; 40 acres 
prairie, containing coal and limestone. Apple or- 
chard, stock range, good water. It is 14 miles north 
of Warrensburg, 8 miles of Lexington and Sedalia R. 
R. Has comfortable house, new stable, corn house, 
&c. Will be sold with crop and farming implements, 
cows, hogs, &c. Possession given any time. Ad- 
dress, A. T. SIMS, Fayetteville, Johnson Co., Mo 

aug7-4t 


MACHINERY 
All persons in want of CANE 
MILLS, HORSE POWERS, 
AND EVAPORATORS, will 


find it to their interest to send for circulars to the un- 
dersigned. CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, 








| HARNESS! 


PEACH BOXES. 


A LARGE STOCK OF PEACH BOXES (one- 
third bushel) on hand and for sale, and shipped and 
delivered at any R. R. Depot, at 9 cents each by the 
100; or 10 cents each for less. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 
FRUIT COMMISSION STORE, . 
612 North Fifth St., Louis, Mo. 


HARNESS !! 
SADDLES! SADDLES!! 


You can get a complete double set of Government 
Harness for $18; ora fine set of Silver-plated Buggy 
Harness for $20. C. TUCKETT, 616 North 5th St., 
jy3l-4t St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri and Western Farm Register. 
Quarterly—April number now ready—describes every+ 
county in Missouri, and improved farms for sale in 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois and Iowa, giving the lo- 
cation, amount and kind of improvements on each, 
the price and terms, and the name and address of the 
owner, or person offering to sell. Every one desiring 
a farm in the West, should have it; and every one 
having a farm for sale should advertise in it. Price 
per copy, 50 cents. Noyearly terms. Prico for ad- 
vertising farms—full description, as above—each in- 
sertion 50 cents. A copy is sent to each advertiser. 
Descriptions for the next “Register” should be sent 
before June 15th. J. H. PARSONS & CO., Publish- 
ers, 319 Chesnut St., St. Louis, Mo. mayl5-lam 











jy31-4t Rural World Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


Golman’s Rural World, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
begiuning with January and July. Trerms—Two 
DoxLuARs a year in advance. For a club of 5 New 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
year. 

ADVERTISING RAteEs—25 cents per line cach inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. | 

The cir jation, of % 
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